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The Bell System's transcontinental telephone line crossing Nevada. 


Highways of Speech 


Necessity made the United States 
a nation of pioneers. Development 
came to us only by conquering the 
wilderness. For a hundred and fifty 
years we have been clearing farms 
and rearing communities where deso- 
lation was—bridging rivers and mak- 
ing roads—reaching out, step by step, 
to civilize three million square miles 
of country. One of the results has 
been the scattering of families in many 
places—the separation of parents and 
children, of brother and brother, by 


great distances. 


To-day, millions of us live and 
make our success in places far from 
those where we were born, and even 
those of us who have remained in one 
place have relatives and friends who 
are scattered in other parts, 


Again, business and industry have 
done what families have done—they 
have spread to many places and made 
connections in still other places. 

Obviously, this has promoted a 
national community of every-day 
interest which characterizes no other 
nation in the world. It has given the 
people of the whole country the same 
kind, if not the same degree, of inter- 
est in one another as the people of a 
single city have. It has made neces- 
sary facilities of national communica- 
tion which keep us in touch with the 
whole country and not just our own 
part of it. 

The only telephone service which 
can fully serve the needs of the nation 
is one which brings all of the pecple 
within sound of one another’s voices. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward Better Service 
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OUR DECEMBER POETS 
CLINTON SCOLLARD is nationally 


known as poet and author, and is inci- 
dentally one of Overland’s oldest con- 
tributors. It was back in 1884 or there- 
abouts that this since famous writer sent 
in his first verse to Overland; and it was 
about that time, too, that he published 
his first volume of poems. Since then he 
has published many and many a book. 
Overland is glad to welcome him again 
to its pages. Scolland, by the way, will 
spend the winter in California, at Car- 
mel. 

DERRICK NORMAN LEHMER 
has appeared before in Overland, but we 
believe has not been formally introduced 
to you. Allow us to present Professor 
Lehmer of the University of California, 
widely recognized as an authority in 
mathematical lines. Prof. Lehmer is 
editor of that fine quarterly publication, 
the University “Chronicle,” which is 
taking with each issue a stronger place 
in the literary world. It comes as some- 
thing of a surprise, perhaps, to find 
professor of mathematics producing 
dainty lyrics; but Lehmer not only does 
that, he sets chem to music. And he can 
—and does—sing them as well, if oc- 
casion demands. 


JO HARTMAN is a familiar name to 
Overland readers. Miss Hartman (Nan- 
nae Neal Springer), makes her home in 
San Diego, from whence come occasional 
short stories and bits of verse. You will 
like that homely bit of philosophy which 
appears over her name in this issue. 


MARTHA NEWLAND sends in her 
verse from across the bay. This Oakland 
poet is of English extraction, which no 
doubt accounts for the real Christmasy 
flavor of the poem which appears this 
month. She has had the pleasure of ac- 
ceptance in many periodicals and was in- 
cluded by Dr. Davis in his “Anthology 
of Newspaper Verse, 1922.” 

JOY O'HARA is something of a mys- 
tery as she prefers to be listed as “A- 
Nothing-Much.” Possibly a visit to a 
certain Santa Rosa office might unveil 
much of the mystery. At any rate she 
has sent to Overland verse which has 
strong appeal. We share some of it with 
you this month. 

AMANDA MATHEWS CHASE 
another poet whose name is known to 
you through her Overland connection, 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Restoring the Original Monroe Doctrine 


HEN Congress assembles this 

month to commence its “long 
session,” its first important 

privilege will be to crowd into Represen- 
tatives’ Hall for the purpose of hearing 
Calvin Coolidge’s first annual message. 
Members of the lower house, already 
so numerous that they must deny them- 
selves desks for lack of floor space, will 
squeeze tightly together in order to per- 
mit the ninety-odd visiting senators to 
rub elbows with them. With mingled 
motives they will listen while Mr. Cool- 


_ idge furnishes them with “information of 


the state ofthe Union” and recommends 
“to their consideration such measures as 
he shall judge necessary and expedient,” 
in accordance with Article II, Section 3, 
of the Constitution. 

Despite the crowded condition on the 
floor and in the galleries, the discomforts 
are not likely to equal those experienced 
by Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Martin 
Van Buren and other national legislators 
as they listened in the incomplete and 
drafty Capitol to the seventh annual mes- 
sage of James Monroe, just a century 
before. And regardless of what earth- 
quakes of geography and politics trans- 
pire before Mr. Coolidge’s message is 
delivered, it is unthinkable that he can 
formulate any doctrine that will affect 
this republic throughout the next cen- 
tury as vitally as has his illustrous pre- 
decessor’s message shaped American des- 
tinies since 1823. No discredit to Mr. 


By MARK G. TROXELL 








The Monroe Doctrine has, like 
an old ship, contracted with the 
passing years new barnacles on its 
bottom. It is strangely entangled 
with the League of Nations pact. 
It gets mixed up with Philippine 
emancipation and Haitian occupa- 
tion, instead of standing for the 
two clear and comprehensive state- 
ments which originally formed its 
backbone. These mishaps are to be 
regretted, perhaps, but they are not 
allowed to submerge the great 
truth that the Americas are for 
the Americans, and that Europe 
must keep hands off. 

Speaking before the American 
Bar Association, Secretary of State 
Charles E. Hughes said, in August 
last: ““The Monroe Doctrine as a 
particular declaration in no way 
exhausts American right or policy; 
the United States has rights and 
obligations which that Doctrine 
does not define. And in the unset- 
tled condition of certain countries 
in the region of the Caribbean it 
has been necessary to assert these 
rights and obligations as well as 
the limited principles of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine.” 








order to spend the same amount of time 
in getting an intimate glimpse of the 
problems confronting our nation a cen- 
tury ago, Monroe’s seventh annual mes- 
sage is a good place to begin. You can 
find it among Richardson’s “Messages of 
the Presidents,” either as a separate set 
or among House Miscellaneous Docu- 
ments. 

Fortunately no one has to read Mon- 
roe’s original message in order to have 
decided, not to say tenacious, opinions 
regarding the Monroe Doctrine. Edi- 
torials in the daily press bristle with ref- 
erences to it. “Thumbs are promptly 
turned down on any proposition that 
fails to run parallel to its oft-repaired 
path. 

The Monroe Doctrine has, like an old 
ship, contracted with the passing years 
new barnacles on its bottom. It is 
strangely entangled with the League of 
Nations pact. It gets mixed up with 
Philippine emancipation and Haitian oc- 
cupation, instead of standing for the two 
clear and comprehensive statements 
which originally formed its backbone. 
‘These mishaps are to be regretted, per- 
haps, but they are not allowed to sub- 
merge the great truth that the Americas 
are for the Americans, and that Europe 
must keep hands off. 

Speaking before the American Bar As- 
sociation, Secretary of State Charles E. 
Hughes said, in August last : “The Mon- 
roe Doctrine as a particular declaration 


Coolidge, either; similar conditions no longer exist. If our 
problems are greater, we as a nation are relatively enormous. 
Unless the quiet executive from Massachusetts refers to 
the fact, it is unlikely that a score of those present in Repre- 
sentatives’ Hall on Monday, December 3, 1923, will recall 
that precisely a century has passed since the Monroe Doctrine 
was first announced. To those who realize what an anchor 
to windward the Monroe Doctrine has been for this re- 
public, it is worth pondering on the curious fact that it is 
largely the gist of an ordinary presidential message such as 
will be read throughout the country this December. 
Practically no one ever reads the Monroe Doctrine in its 
original form. Perhaps some official in the Department of 
State occasionally refers to it, and we have heard that a few 
university professors infrequently take a dip to refresh their 
time-fogged memories. But of the rank and file, you and me, 
none bothers with it. Yet, it ever you feel the impulse to 
pass up “The Little Sheepherder Who Would Be King”’ in 


in no way exhausts American right or policy; the United 
States has rights and obligations which that Doctrine does 
not define. And in the unsettled condition of certain coun- 
tries in the region of the Caribbean it has been necessary to 
assert these rights and obligations as well as the limited 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine.” 

Secretary Hughes hereby outlines a condition too often 
ignored. The cloak of the Monroe Doctrine has frequently 
been thrown over acts, especially acts involving Latin-Ameri- 
can diplomacy, which were certainly not contemplated by 
the authors of the original message. 

What is the Monroe Doctrine? 

Almost every political scientist or historian will give you 
a different answer; hence these gentlemen ‘‘on the inside” 
are hardly in position, collectively speaking, to hurl stones 
at those of us who make answer as laymen. They have access 
to wider backgrounds of history and current diplomatic prob- 
lems, of course; but in the last analysis any ordinary citizen 
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can go to simple sources, just as any 
church man, whether Catholic, Meth- 
odist, or Scientist, can go to the Bible 
for Christ’s teachings. 

The message delivered on Dec. 2, 
1823, contained two vital points, bound 
to affect the foreign policy of the Uni- 
ted States. These were as follows: 

“That the American continents, by 
the free and independent condition which 
they have assumed and maintain, are 
henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for colonization by any European 
powers.” 

This broadside was fired from the pro- 
tecting shelter of a harmless-sounding 
paragraph concerning “amicable negoti- 
ations’ on our northwest boundary, 
where Russia and Great Britain were at 
that time eyeing each other—and the 
United States—with distinctly avaricious 
eyes. In passing it is worth noting that 
about twenty-three years later we secur- 
ed the coveted Oregon territory. 

The preliminary cannonading being 
over, Mr. Monroe ambled peacefully 
along through his annual message, refer- 
ring en route to the evils of the slave 
trade, the annoyances of Spanish pirates, 
and the excellent condition of our army 
and navy. Then, rounding a sudden turn 
on the unfortunate situation in Spain and 
Portugal, where France had—with the 
sanction of the Quadruple (autocrats’) 
Alliance—just put the finishing touches 
on an unsuccessful effort to attain repre- 
sentative government, he boldly declared, 
“We cherish sentiments in favor of lib- 
erty among our fellow-men on that side 
of the Atlantic” but in the internal af- 
fairs of European powers “we have 
never taken any part, nor does it com- 
port with our policy to do so.” 

Such a restraint could not be expected 
if the crowned heads of Europe attempt- 
ed to enforce their anti-democratic views 
on the newly organized South American 
republics. 

“With the movements in this hemis- 
phere we are of necessity more immedi- 
ately connected,” asserted the President. 
“We owe it to candor....... on their 
part” (their refers to Austria, Russia, 
Prussia, and France, although naturally 
no specification is made) “to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

Gathering boldness as he neared the 
end of his 7000-word message, Mr. 
Monroe announced, “We could not view 
any interposition” (intervention) for the 
purpose of oppressing them (the South 
American republics) or of controlling 
their destinies by any European power 
“in any other light than as the manifes- 
tation of an unfriendly disposition to- 
ward the United States.” For it would 
be “impossible that the allied powers 
should extend their political system to 
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any portion of either (American) conti- 
nent without endangering our peace and 
happiness.” 

After hearing the address, Henry Clay 
remarked to a friend, “It sounded like 
the work of several authors.” His con- 
jecture was correct. 

In Monroe’s cabinet were men having 
widely different instincts and methods of 
thought. Their combined ability sug- 
gests that, as a cabinet, they deserve a 
place alongside the cabinets of Washing- 
ton and of Lincoln—the two greatest 
cabinets, by general consensus of histor- 





The message delivered on Dec. 
2, 1823, contained two vital points, 
bound to affect the foreign policy 
of the United States. These are as 
follows: 

“That the American continents, 
by the free and independent condi- 
tion which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be 
considered as subjects for coloniza- 





tion by any European powers.” 








ical opinion, in our national history. In- 
stead of there being ten portfolios, as at 
present, there were but six. Four of these 
men served throughout Monroe’s second 
term. The other two, Postmaster Gen- 
eral John McLean, of Ohio, and Secre- 
tary of the Navy, S. L. Southard, of 
New Jersey, had taken their positions in 
the latter half of 1823, hence they were 
comparative newcomers. 

Of the four leading members, three 
were from the Old South. W. H. Craw- 
ford of Georgia, J. C. Calhoun of South 
Carolina, and William Wirt of Virginia, 
were holding the Treasury, War, and 
Attorney General’s offices. New Eng- 
land’s sole representative, John Quincy 
Adams of Massachusetts, held the im- 
portant post of Secretary of State. Nat- 





“We cherish sentiments in favor 
of liberty among our fellow-men on 
that side of the Atlantic,” but in 
the internal affairs of European 
powers we have never taken any 
part, nor does it comport with our 
policy to do so.” 











urally these men held divergent views. 
The West of that period: was almost as 
distinct a political unit as was New Eng- 
land or the South. Friendship for Eng- 
land might signify enmity toward slav- 
ery or disapproval of the republican rem- 
nants of France. Zeal for struggling 
Greece might imply hostility toward 
Austria. The skein of foreign affairs 
was badly tangled. 

Adams, though outnumbered, main- 
tained his views against all opposition. 
The original draft of Monroe’s message, 
now in the State files at Washington, 








proves that he took an impressive part 
in formulating the message. Against the 
expressed wishes of ex-President Madi- 
son, Monroe’s god-father in politics and 
predecessor in office, Adams successfully 
argued against extending an American 
doctrine to include Spain and Greece, 
both of which countries were then wag- 
ing unhappy struggles against autocratic 
powers. ‘ 

In spite of several capable defenses 
recently published of Monroe and the 
“Virginia Dynasty,” the sentiment 
among nearly all historians remains un- 
shaken that the limitation of the Monroe 
Doctrine to the Americas and its not 
having been made a joint declaration 
with Great Britain are due largely to the 
stalwart Americanism of John Quincy 
Adams. His father’s letters to his mother 
reveal the staunch spirit of his parents, 
who were always “isolation Americans.” 
A boyhood spent at European capitals 
only strengthened the illustrious son of 
John and Abigail Adams to pursue a 
course “free from European entangle- 
ments.” 

“Why all this hullabaloo about one 
presidential message?” my _ impatient 
reader my be asking. The highly impor- 
tant thing about Monroe’s message is 
that it marked a new path for American 
thinking. This fact is even more vital 
than the one that European powers were 
forced to regard the United States in a 
new light. 

This continent north of Mexico had 
been colonized by the English and the 
French. The occasional Spanish, Rus- 
sian, Dutch, and Swedish settlements 
were comparatively unimportant. For 
two centuries traditions in this country 
had been building the fixed idea that, 
when France and Great Britain cleared 
the decks for action, it was up to us to 
man a gun at one of the ports. Due to 
Franklin’s sagacity, we had lined up 
France just in the nick of time to secure 
independence from Britain. Scarcely had 
our federal constitution begun function- 
ing when the awful reverberations of the 
Napoleonic wars reached our shores. 

During the protracted struggle that 
convulsed Europe during the first fif- 
teen years of the nineteenth century, we 
suffered about every indignity in the cat- 
alog. Plenty of patriotic Americans be- 
lieved we would have been better off to 
fight on the side of one or the other of 
the two great combatants. Ultimately 
we fought England, although we had 
equal cause for fighting France. 

When Napoleon Bonaparte placed his 
brother, Joseph, on the throne of Spain, 
the South American colonies eagerly seiz- 
ed the long-awaited opportunity to de- 
clare their independence. During the 
general turmoil, Russia crept stealthily 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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The Invisible Guide 


(Continued from November) 


HE Bill Bodie tunnel!” ejac- 


CK 


ulated Crowell, wiping his 
streaming, mud-stained face. 


“See those square timbers, Andy! The 
Bill Bodie’s the only level in the mine 
timbered with mill-cut stuff. Andy, 
we've climbed a thousand feet since we 
started !”” 

“Tt’s the Bill Bodie, all right!” the 
other agreed. “‘An’ say, Grant, look at 
this candle flame! The air’s a-blowin’ in, 
’stead of towards the mouth!” 

“Andy, you’re right!” ejaculated 
Crowell, after a moment of tense watch- 
ing. He was on his feet now, pacing 
excitedly about, weariness forgotten, his 
pulse leaping at thought of what the next 
few moments might reveal. ‘That which 
at first he had considered only as a bare 
possibility now loomed before him as a 
certainty. Austin’s offer flashed into his 
mind. Why should the wily crook have 
been willing to pay $25,000 for a 
worked-out mine, such as the Hesper 
was supposed to be? and again, why 
should he conceal the exact location of 
his big strike from all but a chosen few 
of his men? 

“Hang it, I ought to have smelled a 
nigger in the woodpile!” he ejaculated 
aloud. 

“What’s that?” queried Andy. 

“IT hadn’t told you, Andy—Austin of- 
fered me $25,000 for the Hesper this 
morning. I turned him down good and 
hard!” 

“The son of a gun! Ain’t he a slick 
one, though, Grant? Say, I wish’t I'd 
known that before we started—I’d have 
got ten-to-one odds on another bet!” 





After a brief breathing spell they went 
forward again. “Grant, I reckon we'd 
better go quiet from now on,” Andy ad- 
vised in a whisper. “By golly, I wisht 
I'd worn my gun! No tellin’ what sort 
of surprise them spooks has got rigged 
up for visitors!” he finished with a grin. 

Proceeding cautiously, ears trained 
to catch the faintest sound, they stole 
silently along the tunnel towards the in- 
ner end. Andy suddenly lifted a warn- 
ing hand. 

“Listen!” 

Crowell paused; holding his breath. 
At first he could hear nothing but the 
pounding of his heart and the roaring 
of the blood in his ears. Then another 
sound made its impression upon_ his 
straining senses—the distant, measured 
beat of steel upon steel, faint and far 
away, like the ticking of a distant clock. 

“Hand drillin’!” whispered Andy. 


By JOHN McLOUGHLIN HARVEY 


Crowell could scarcely believe his ears. 
He knew that mines had been looted be- 
fore, under the very noses of their own- 
ers. He remembered sitting wide-eyed 
on his father’s knee; thrilling to blood- 
curdling tales of stolen bonanzas and 
desperate gun-fights in the underground 
darkness. He knew that in the old days 
such things had formed the setting for 
more than one tragedy of the western 
mountains—but those old, lawless times 
had long since passed into tradition. He 
was fully ware that Austin was a crook 
—crafty, scheming and unscrupulous— 
and he realized with what ease and little 
risk he might have tunnelled into Hes- 
per territory from the concealment of 
his own mine workings, discovering some 
hidden bonanza that the senior Crow- 
ell’s systematic development of this up- 
per ground had failed to reveal. Yet, 
studying the possibility in the cold light 
of reason, even with that unmistakable 
tap of steel upon steel beating upon his 
straining ears, the whole thing seemed 
utterly preposterous. 

The sound seemed straight ahead, and 
they proceeded cautiously toward it. Af- 
ter a few hundred feet their ears warned 
them that they were nearing its source. 

“Put out your light!” Andy’s hoarse 
whisper warned him of danger. In less 
time than it takes to tell, they were in 
inky darkness. A hundred feet ahead, 
Crowell detected a faint glow of light 
on the wall timbers. The light itself was 
invisible, indicating a turn in the tunnel 
or a branch to the left. Crowell, famil- 
iar with the Bill Bodie’s ramifications, 
could remember neither. 

“We're right onto ’em, boss!’ Andy 
whispered in his ear. “I’m takin’ my or- 
What’s next?” 

“I’m going to feel my way along the 
wall to that light and see what’s going 
on. You wait here, Andy. If anything 
happens—if by any chance they get me— 
you get out of here and get help as quick 
as the Lord’ll let you!” 


ders from you, now. 


“T get yuh, Grant!” 

Feeling his way with his hands along 
the damp timbers, Crowell crept toward 
the flickering gleam, forced at last to 
acknowledge to himself the meaning of 
it—there could be but one explanation. 
His heart pounded wildly as he stole 
ahead, and he found himself trembling— 
but not with fear. Inch by inch he felt 
his way, scarcely daring to breathe. 
When the light was still some ten yards 


ahead he felt his knee come in contact 
with a taut wire. Simultaneously with 
that touch a dazzling flood of light shone 
into his eyes and he heard a chorus of 
startled oaths nearby. 

“Put ’em up!” came a stern command. 
For a brief, startled interval, almost 
blinded by the glare, he stood frozen in 
his tracks. 

“Put em up, you!” repeated the voice, 
this time with a note of menace in it that 
was not wasted. Crowell’s hands went 
up. His eyes were slowly becoming ac- 
customed to the light, he made out a bar- 
rier of broken rock, four feet in height, 
blocking the tunnel ahead. Above this a 
powerful electric light was secured to 
the roof timbers, its brilliance full upon 
him. In the darkness behind the barri- 
cade he dimly made out the crouching 
forms of men. 

“Keep him covered while I get his 
gat, boys!” the same voice ordered. A 
burly figure, gun in hand, crossed the 
barricade and made a rapid search of 
Crowell’s person. 

“Nary a gun! What do you know— 
by God, there’s another!” 

His six-shooter crashed twice almost 
in Crowell’s ear. The latter whirled in 
time to catch a brief glimpse of Andy, 
his retreating figure plainly visible in 
the lamp’s powerful glare as he vanished 
around a bend in the tunnel. 

“Tex, you watch this guy” his cap- 
tor commanded. “Jake, you an’ Bill come 
with me! We'll git that feller!” 

With drawn six-shooters the trio 
dashed after Andy, lighting their way 
with pocket flash lamps. Crowell re- 
mained standing, hands in air as he had 
been bidden. Footsteps sounded behind 
the barrier and two men with lighted 
candles emerged from an opening on the 
left. Crowell surmised these to be the 
miners whose drilling he had heard. 

“What’s goin’ on out here, Tex? 
demanded. 

“Couple of fellers come driftin’ in 
from the Hesper. One got away an’ the 
Yonder’s the other. 


” 
one 


boys is after him. 
Know him?” 

“Hell’s hinges!” ejaculated one of the 
miners after a brief scrutiny. “It’s Grant 
Crowell hisself!” 

“Glorv be!” laughed Tex. ‘“‘We’ve 
sure nabbed a prize! Red’ll be tickled 
most to death! Say, Mr. Crowell, this 
is sure one hell of a reception we're givin’ 
yuh on your first visit to Austin’s new 
diggin’s! Sorry, but orders is orders, yuh 
know. Yuh can put down your hands. 
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I reckon your arms is gettin’ heavy. But 
don’t make no breaks—this gun’s loaded 
with buckshot, an’ she sure scatters like 
sin! Set down on the floor if yuh want 
an’ make yourself comfortable ’til Red 
comes back. An’ don’t forget I’m watch- 
in’ yuh!” 

With a sigh of relief Crowell settled 
down with his back against a wall tim- 
ber. The two miners returned to work, 
and the click of their drill hammers went 
on as before. Behind the barricade he 
could dimly make out the head and 
shoulders of his captor, seated less than 
a dozen feet away, the muzzle of a shot- 
gun projecting over the wall into the 
light. He realized that he had been neat- 
ly trapped. Resistance would probably 
be fatal, escape impossible. What would 
be his fate he could not guess—but re- 
alizing what Austin and these thugs had 
at stake, and the penalty they must ex- 
pect to pay if brought to justice, he had 
good reason to fear the worst. His one 
hope lay in Andy’s escape and return 
with reinforcements. 

The moments dragged by like hours. 
There were occasional short pauses in 
the rhythmic beat of the drill hammers, 
and during these intervals the silence 
was oppressive ; he could hear the breath- 
ing of the man beyond the barrier and 
the ticking of his own watch in his 
pocket. From time to time he consulted 
the timepiece, incredulous at the slow 
movement of its hands. The trip up 
through the old working had consumed 
an hour and a half. If all went well, 
Andy should make the return in a shorter 
time. He mentally gauged his progress 
as the minutes ticked away. In one of 
the brief periods of silence he heard dis- 
tant shots. The sounds were faint, but 
the echoes came rolling from distant 
walls time and time again. The silence 
afterward seemed deeper than before, 
and he welcomed the cheerful ring of 
the drill hammer when the sound was 
resumed. 

After nearly two hours of suspense 
one of the trio returned—he whose voice 
had first so startled Crowell. 

“Get him, Red?” inquired Tex. 

“Naw!” snarled the other, cursing. 
“‘He was still a-goin’ when I left! We 
follered him down into the damnedest 
mess of caved holes I ever see. But he’s 
hit hard, an’ the boys is trackin’ him by 
the bloody trail he’s leavin’ behind. He’s 
goin’ slow an’ they’re gettin’ close. He’ll 
never git out of them workin’s alive!” 

A wave of sick horror went surging 
through Crowell as he pictured his com- 
rade’s plight somewhere in the depths 
below on that terrible back-trail of cav- 
ing drifts, rotten ladders and debris- 
choked inclines. Wounded, unarmed, the 
course of his flight marked by his blood 
as he searched his way through that sub- 
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terranean maze with only an intangible 
breath of moving air to guide him—it 
would be little short of a miracle if he 
escaped his desperate trailers. If Andy 
only had his gun! With it, he would 
stand a chance.... but without it.... 
suppose he should stray into some blind 
drift.... The picture was so shocking 
that Crowell put it from his mind with 
a shudder. 

“Red, I’ve got some news!” an- 
nounced Tex. ‘This here feller is Grant 
Crowell hisself!” 

“The hell you say!” roared Red, turn- 
ing savagely on the prisoner. “Well, this 
sure is one pretty kettle of fish! Get up 
on your legs, you!” 

Crowell obeyed, blazing with wrath, 
yet helpless in the face of the odds against 
him. 

“Git acrost them rocks!’’ commanded 
Red, lighting the way with his flash. Red 
followed. ‘Tex, still armed with his six- 
shooter, leaned his shotgun against the 
wall, lighted several candles and extin- 
guished the electric light overhead. 
Crowell was surprised to find him a slim 
young fellow with a rather likable face, 
of quite a different type from what he 
had expected. While his captors con- 
versed in low tones, he darted quick, 
eager glances about, although fully com- 
prehending the slimness of his chance to 
ever make use of any information he 
might gain. 

A black opening branched off to his 
right, into which led a narrow car track, 
and he knew this must be the surrepti- 
tious bore by means of which Austin had 
gained entry from the Eagle—old Pat’s 
“Crosschut Number Sivin.” The open- 
ing on his left, into which the two min- 
ers had passed, proved to be a small 
stope, its farther’ end less than thirty 
feet from the wall of the Bill Bodie 
tunnel. The men were busy at their 
drilling. ‘Their candles, hanging beside 
them, illuminated all of the stope’s in- 
terior. A pile of filled ore-sacks lay 
stacked against one wall. His searching 
glance discovered a two-foot vein of 
quartz, extending from floor to roof, 
into which the two were putting an “up- 
per.” 

His heart leaped as he realized that 
he was looking upon the scene of Aus- 
tin’s great strike—a full three hundred 
feet or more inside of the Hesper lines! 
In spite of his desperate situation, he 
found himself filled with curiosity as to 
what possible clue could have guided the 
wily trespasser to the location of that 
hidden vein. He could not help a mo- 
mentary pang of bitterness, too, at the 
thought that while his father had been 
driving thousands of feet of costly but 
profitless holes through this upper ter- 
ritory, this bonanza had lain within a 
few feet of discovery, waiting for Aus- 
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tin and his hired thugs to loot it in later 
years. Tex’s voice roused him from his 
reflections, and he turned his attention 
to his captors. 

“Sure I know Austin’s orders, well as 
you do!” the younger guard was saying, 
“But hang Austin! This is one time his 
orders ain’t goin’ to be carried out! Put 
that in your pipe an’ smoke it, Red!” 

This ultimatum was delivered in a 
slow drawl, devoid of passion or ex- 
citement. Red’s hand crept to his gun. 

“What you meanin’ by that?” he 
snarled. 

“Just what I say! An’ take your hand 
off your gun, Red—or pull it, if yuh 
think you’re quicker’n me!” 

The two stood facing one another, 
Red scowling and wrathful, the other 
calm, alert and tense. Crowell, sensing 
the deadly possibilities of the moment, 
sidled out of range against the wall. 
Red dropped his hand with an oath. 

“What’s got into you, Tex? We’re 
all in this; deep as the boss himself! If 
it leaks out, it’s the pen for the bunch 
of us, an’ you know it! What the boss 
said to do is the only safe way!” 

“What I said before goes! Ore steal- 
in’s one thing, murder’s another! I ain’t 
never mixed up in that sorta thing yet, 
an’ I ain’t aimin’ to begin now!” 

“Well, then, if you’re so damned 
squeamish, git the hell outa here an’ 
leave it to me, you white-livered fool!” 

The seconds dragged by like years 
while Crowell held his breath, knowing 
that his life depended upon the other’s 
decision. 

“Nothin’ doin’,” Tex stated laconic- 
ally at last. Red glared at him in a baf- 
fled fury. 

“Well, what’s your plan, then?” 

“We can lock him up somewheres,” 
suggested Tex. 

The other snorted. “Some people is 
sure lackin’ in gizzard! But seein’ as 
you're dead set on it, we'll have it that 
way. I s’pose you got a nice place all 
picked out, lock an’ all, waitin’ to take 
him to?” 

“Sure I have! That bunk-house in 
the snow-shed down at Austin’s old 
Number Three tunnel. No one ever 
goes there. There’s a stove, fuel, bunks 
an’ everythin’ necessary. Yuh could put 
two of us to watchin’ him, one to a 
shift.” 

“‘An’ what do you s’pose Austin’ll say 
to that?” growled Red. “That ain't 
carryin’ out his orders, by a dam sight!” 

“To heii with Austin! He dassent 
shoot off his mouth in our direction, an’ 
yuh know it! We know too darn much 
about him!” 

Red reflected. “Well, maybe you're 
right,” he admitted at last. ‘“Seein’ as 
that other feller might get away after 
all an’ spill the news, I ain’t so stuck on 
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this killin’ business, myself. Anyhow, no- 
body was ever swung for kidnappin’, an’ 
if this thing ever leaks out, it’ll go a darn 
sight easier with us if they find Crowell 
livin’ than if they find him dead. reckon 
your plan’s O. K., Tex.” He turned to 
Crowell. “Come on, you!” 

Flashing Tex a silent but heartfelt 
message of gratitude, Crowell fell in 
behind the burly leader, the other bring- 
ing up the rear. After fifteen minutes’ 
brisk walk a square of brightness loomed 
ahead which Crowell knew to be the 
mouth of the Eagle’s upper tunnel, with 
the lighted snow-shed beyond. Red came 
to a sudden halt, listening. 

“What the hell’s goin’ on out there?” 

Somewhere ahead Crowell became 
aware of a confused murmur of voices. 

“Put out your light!” Red command- 
ed, extinguishing his own. “You keep 
quiet now, or I'll bat you over the head 
with my gun!” he warned Crowell. Pris- 
oner and captors stole out into the shed, 
Red growling low curses as he led the 
way into the deep shadow behind a pile 
of timbers. 

“Stay here an’ keep this feller quiet, 


Tex! I’m goin’ ahead an’ see what’s 
up.” 
With Tex crouching beside him, 


Crowell listened intently, as puzzled as 
his captor at the strange uproar nearby. 
At first he could distinguish little save 
an occasional word, but finally above 
the babel he caught several sentences 
clearly. 

“T tell you I don’t know!” some one 
declared breathlessly. “I didn’t wait to 
hear no more! I lit right out, an’ boys, 
believe me, I sure made speed up that 
hill! I’m all in, I’m tellin’ you!” 

The brief silence that followed was 
broken by a familiar voice. “Byes, if 
what Bill sez is shtraight sthuff, we’ve 
been wurrukin’ for a dhirty, ore-shtalin’ 
thafe!” 

“That’s old Pat Callahan!” ejaculat- 
ed Tex. “Crowell, sounds to me like the 
cat’s out of the bag!” 

Crowell, too, had recognized that 
voice, so richly tinged with its unforget- 
table brogue, and his heart leaped wildly 
as he listened, for the words could have 
but one meaning. 


“Good old Andy!” he exulted thank- 
fully. ““Thank God, he made it through, 
after all!” 

A great load lifted from his mind with 
the realization that his comrade had won 
his desperate race,.and with it came cer- 
tainty that his own rescue would quickly 
follow. 

“Now, me Hecla_ buckoes!” Pat's 
voice launched forth in an impassioned 
harangue. “Listhen to what I sez, every 
mother’s son of yes! ‘There’s many a wan 
of ye here thot’s been helped by the 
Crowell lad when ye naded ut bad! Ray- 
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mimber thim black days of the shnow- 
shlides, byes! Who but Grant Crowell 
wur-ruked like a naygur, widout rest nor 
shlape, diggin’ some of yez out, thot 
divil-a-bit’d be shtandin’ here now, bar- 
rin’ him? Whose money was ut, I’m 
ashkin’ ye, thot fed yez, an’ brought in 
dhoctors an’ midicine, an’ shtaked the 
hardest hit of yez to new cabins for yez 
loved wans to take shilter benaith? 
Whose but young Crowell’s, I’m want- 
in’ to know? Now, min, be yez goin’ to 
shtand here loike a jabberin’ bunch of 
ould wimmin whin yez know the lad’s 
in the hands of thim bloody-minded 
Tonypahs, beloike to be murdhered 
somewheres back in thim black holes?” 

“You bet we ain’t, Pat!” a clear voice 
san out. “Come on, boys! Guns an’ 
candles, everybody, and in we go!” 
There was a roar of assent, followed by 
the rush of many feet, opening and slam- 
ming of doors. A desperate plan flashed 
into Crowell’s mind. He knew those 
Hecla boys would stand by him to the 
last ditch in whatever might happen— 
and they must pass within ten feet of 
him to enter the tunnel. A quick dash— 
even a single cry as they passed—and he 
would be free! Out of the corner of his 
eye he measured the distance between 
himself and Tex, noting the latter’s po- 
sition and estimating his chances. As 
though divining his thoughts, Tex press- 
ed the muzzle of his six-shooter against 
Crowell’s side and whispered in his ear. 

“T sure don’t want to hurt you, Crow- 
ell, but I don’t aim to be taken by that 
bunch. So no breaks while they’re pass- 
in’. Savy?” 

Don’t shoot, Tex!” Crowell laughed. 
“T’ll be good!” A moment later the ex- 
cited Heclans, almost every one of whom 
he knew by name and counted as a 
friend, went streaming by, passing within 
a few steps of his place of concealment. 
He could not repress a smile as he 
glimpsed old Pat’s rotund figure puffing 
along among the foremost, lighted can- 
dle in one hand and a pick-handle bran- 
dished aggressively in the other. When 
the last man had vanished into the tun- 
nel and quiet reigned in the deserted 
shed, Tex holstered his gun and rose to 
his feet with a short laugh. 

“Well, Crowell, I reckon the jig’s 
up! Your pardner’s got through, an he 
sure has spilled Austin’s beans! I’m al- 
mighty glad I ain’t in that crook’s boots! 
Crowell, so far as I’m concerned, you’re 
free as the air. As for me, I’m goin’ on 
a little trip. I’m startin’ right, now, an’ 
I don’t aim to stop this side of Sonora!” 

“If you don’t mind, I'll travel with 
you as far as the dump,” Crowell laugh- 
ed. “You see, I’ve got no gun—and I 
might meet Red!” 

“Red? Huh!” the other snorted as 
they started out. “Yuh don’t know that 
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feller, Crowell! Red’s a mile or more 
from here by now, an’ still travellin’! 
| know that guy to a fare-ye-well! Red 
lit out for parts unknown the minute he 
tumbled to the drift of Pats’ oration! 
He’s cold-blooded as they make ’em, but 
yellow clean through. Austin’s a damn 
sight worse—that’s why I’m set on trav- 
ellin’! That bird will ditch the bunch 
of us to save his own skin. See if I ain’t 
right, Crowell!” 

No one appeared to dispute their pro- 
gress. A stolid, white-aproned Chinaman 
watched them with Oriental indifference 
from the boarding-house doorway as they 
passed. 

“Tex, I’d like to know how Austin 
ever got onto that bonanza in my 
ground!” Crowell burst out, unable to 
withstand his curiosity. 

The other laughed. ‘“That’s easy! It’s 
a cross-vein, cuttin’ across the line of 
both the Eagle and Bill Bodie veins, 
maybe the Hesper vein, too. Austin 
picked it up in his own ground two years 
ago. Where it cut the Eagle vein it 
made a rich chute—Austin took out close 
onto a hundred thousand, I think. He 
hushed it up—didn’t want to have to 
pay none of it out in dividends to the 
other stockholders, yuh see. He figured 
there’d be other bonanzas where it cut 
your Bill Bodie an’ Hesper veins, so we 
commenced driftin’ along it. From Aus- 
tin’s line ’til we’d crossed your Bill 
Bodie tunnel there was no quartz in the 
fissure, an’ it was all pickin’ ground, so 
blastin’ wasn’t necessary. Where the 
fissure cut through your tunnel it was 
only a_ knife-blade seam—no wonder 
your dad never noticed it! Ten feet 
across the tunnel the quartz come in an’ 
we struck the biggest bonanza ever open- 
ed in this district. We had to blast in 
the quartz, of course—began about a 
month ago but we used short fuses an- 
never set off our shots: until we heard 
the blastin’ begin down in your work- 
in’s below, hopin’ they wouldn’t be no- 
ticed. Say, Crowell, is that how yuh got 
on to us? I thought so! Well, here’s the 
boys’ snow-shoe rack. Better cop a pair 
—yuh’ll need ’em.” 

Darkness had already fallen, and it 
was snowing. Sharp, icy little particles, 
driven by the wind, stung their faces 
like needles. 

“Hell of a night for travellin’ ain’t 
it!” shivered Tex. “It'll hide my tracks, 
though, so I ain’t kickin’. Well, Crow- 
ell, I sure wish yuh luck with the big 
bonanza!” 

Crowell held out his hand. ‘Tex, I 
owe you my life, and I hardly know how 
to thank you. But so far as I’m con- 
cerned, you needn't break any speed rec- 
ords on that Sonora trip! And if ever 
there’s a way I can help you, you know 
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where to send your S. O. S.! So long 
and good luck!” 

He listened to the crunch of Tex’s 
skis die away in the darkness, then slip- 
ping into his own, cut across the level 
top of the dump to its outer edge, where 
he paused in amazement. Far below, 
where he knew Hecla lay, scores of lights 
were twinkling and moving about, dim- 
ly visible through the falling snow. 
Closer at hand, a long, slim line of spark- 
ling specks was creeping like a glittering 
serpent up the slope to where he stood. 
Another similar serpent was winding 
along the edge of the valley toward the 
main camp of the Eagle, and off to his 
right, on a level with him, a score or 
more of stationary lights were clustered 
about the snow-filled entrance to the Bill 
Bodie tunnel. 

For a brief, puzzled interval he pon- 
dered the meaning of it all, and then like 
a flash the solution came. His eyes grew 
misty and an odd tightness crept into his 
throat as it dawned upon him that all of 
that stir and excitement below was over 
one lone, unimportant being—himself! 
Never before had he comprehended the 
full extent to which this mountain land 
had become his land, its life his life, its 
people his people. 

Aroused at last to the needs of the 
present, he slid over the steep side of the 
dump, the toes of his skis pointed straight 
for the Eagle’s main camp—Austin’s 
headquarters. The wind roared past his 
ears in the speed of his downward rush 
through the deepening darkness. When 
he slowed by “riding his pole” at the en- 
trance to the Eagle, the nearest of the ap- 
proaching lights was still a quarter of a 
mile away. A moment later he was inside 
of the snow-shed, which was similar to 
that at the Hesper. A light shone dimly 
behind the drawn shades of the little 
building he took to be Austin’s office. 
The door yielded to his touch and he 
entered silently, turning the key behind 
him. 

Austin was seated behind a low desk, 
facing him, an unlighted cigar between 
his thin lips, a paper of some sort in his 
hands. In three swift strides Crowell 
covered the distance between them, and 
with palms resting on the desk’s polished 
top, stood looking silently down into his 
startled eyes. Austin’s face slowly chang- 
ed to a mottled gray. The muscles of 
his cheeks twitched, the cigar fell from 
his lips, and his eyes finally lowered be- 
fore the other’s accusing, unwavering 
gaze. Crowell watched little beads of 
sweat ooze out upon the man’s forehead, 
and then, out of the corner of his eye, 
detected the stealthy creep of a hand 
toward a half-open drawer. The creep 
ended in a move of incredible swiftness, 
but Crowell’s was swifter still. Every 
ounce of the concentrated strength of his 
six-feet-one went into his grip on the 
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other’s wrist. Austin whimpered with 
the pain, and the gun clattered to the 
desk from his powerless fingers. Crow- 
ell, pocketing it, released his hold. 

“I don’t need to tell you why I’m 
here, Austin—you know that already!” 
he blazed. “I want to know how much 
you've stolen from inside of my lines!” 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about, Crowell!” Austin’s tone was sul- 
len and defiant. “What are you accus- 
ing me, of, anyhow?” 

“Don’t try to deny it! I’ve been in 
your workings, talked with your men! 
I’ve seen where you've been stopin, three 
hundred feet or more across my side- 
line!” 

“Tf there’s been anything of that sort 
going on, Crowell, it has been done with- 
out my knowledge. If it has actually 
happened—which I must confess I 
strongly doubt—it’s simply a case of 
looting on the part of my men, in which 
event I must disclaim all responsibility.” 
Austin tried to face the other’s steady 
eyes, but the attempt ended in failure 
and his own shifted uneasily away. 
Crowell’s wrath flamed beyond control. 

“Don’t lie to me, you dirty crook! 
What’s the total of your loot? Answer 
me, damn you!” 


“T’ve told you I don’t know what 
you're talking about!” 

Austin sat with lowered eyes fixed 
upon his nervous, fidgeting hands. Crow- 
ell reached over, seized him by the col- 
lar, and bracing his knees against the 
desk, put all of his strength into a single 
tremendous pull. Austin catapulted 
headlong across the desk, landing with 
a crash upon the floor. Like a cat, he 
was almost instantly upon his feet, fight- 
ing with a desperate fury that amazed 
the other. Austin was the heavier of the 
two and powerfully built, though some 
ten years Crowell’s senior. Unlike the 
latter, however, he lacked the endurance 
that comes of an active life and clean 
living. While his blows were hard, there 
was little science behind them, and most 
of them went wild. At last a well-di- 
rected swing from the younger man 
caught him squarely on the point of the 
chin and sent him crashing against the 
opposite wall. Austin’s fury died as sud- 
denly as it had flared, and slowly getting 
to his feet, he tottered to-a chair, dazed 
and shaken. Crowell surveyed him in 
disgust. 

“Austin, you’ve done just what Tex 
said you would! You're what he said 
you are—yellow to the core! I can re- 
spect a man like Tex—but you! Ugh!” 
He paused, regaining his self-control. 
Well, must I give you another dose, or 
will you answer my question. 

Austin licked his bleeding lips. “You 
needn't,” he mumbled. “I’ve had enough. 
I know when I’m licked. I’ve milled 
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ninety thousand dollars out of your rock 
to date.” 

“Where is it?” 

“In that safe.” 

“You haven’t made a shipment? Mind 
now, I’m going to check you up in every 
possible way, and if I find a single mis- 
statement I’ll break every bone in your 
rotten carcass!” 

“T haven’t shipped an ounce. All I’ve 
cleaned up is in there.” 

“All right. Open the safe!” 

Crowell stood over him while with 
trembling fingers he twirled the knob. 
When the heavy door swung open, he 
counted the yellow bricks piled within— 
nine of them. His experienced eyes meas- 
ured their size and weight, and he knew 
that Austin had spoken the truth. 

“How about the mill? When was 
your last clean-up?” 

“Three days ago. There’s probably 
four hundred ounces more in the bat- 
teries and on the plates.” 

“All from my ground ?” 

“Yes. The Eagle’s played out, to the 
last dollar.” 

Crowell whirled as the office door 
burst inward, torn from its hinges by a 
single terrific blow. Simultaneously with 
its crash, Andy plunged into the room, 
followed by Jack Darrel, town marshal 
of Hecla. Crowell glimpsed the amaze- 
ment on their faces at sight of him. Both 
covered Austin with their guns. Behind 
them Hesper miners and residents of 
Hecla filled the shed, crowding about 
the doorway, every man with a rifle or 
six-shooter in hand. 

“You can put up your guns, boys,” 
Crowell laughed. “All the fight went 
out of that bird some time ago.” And to 
Darrel he added, by way of a special 
greeting: “Hullo, Jack! The rest of 
the job’s up to you!” 

Darrel, with a nod and grin, snapped 
handcuffs on Austin’s unresisting wrists, 
then turning to the doorway, issued brief 
orders for the recall of other rescue par- 
ties. Andy, shoving his blue Colt into 
its holster, turned to Crowell, seizing 
him affectionately by the shoulders. ‘The 
latter’s greeting was no less joyful. 

“Tt’s you all right, old-timer, an’ I 
ain’t a-dreamin’!” Andy exulted. “Gee, 
but it’s good to see yuh standin’ there, 
Grant! Most everybody in Hecla is 
climbin’ the hill to search the Eagle mine 
for yuh. Some of the Hesper boys is 
diggin’ out the mouth of the Bill Bodie 
tunnel—I planned goin’ in that way, 
takin’ Austin along as a sort of hostage. 
Grant, boy, after the way them devils 
tried to get me, I was afraid—lI sure 
never expected I'd 5 

“Well, I’m alive, safe and sound!” 
laughed Crowell. “But good heavens, 
Andy, you’re a sight!” 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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more than one million gasoline-driven 
vehicles traversing these magnificent 
highways. To such an extent has petro- 
leum and its products entered into the 
daily lives of the people, that were we 
for a single day, deprived of the use Of peeeee , - 
these commodities the inconvenience and | . 
financial loss would be beyond common 
belief. 

August 28, 1859 marks the beginning 
of an important epoch in the develop- 
ment of transportation, for it was on 
that date that the first oil well in the 
United States was brought in. The well 
was dug by Colonel FE. L. Drake, near 
Titusville, Pennsylvania, and was but 
sixty nine and one-half feet deep. It 


about ten years. For wells in Pennsyl- animal and vegetable. This material ac- 
vania, the average is about seven years. cumulated in seas and swamps. Slowly 
“The average daily production from Cal- sediments were deposited, and later some 
ifornia wells decreases about two bar- of these areas were slowly uplifted. 








yielded some 2,000 barrels the first year, Si ee i “ 

which sold at $20.00 per barrel. | a ied a= om ae 
About the year 1866 the petroleum ' oe ae Fi maw. | ar jit}: iL i i) l* Be 

industry began to develop in California. ; Ae eae eg fe" { iF vii ie 

For a time oil was obtained from natural -iGaaite . Ee Frey J oS ae 


seepages in Ventura County and in Pico 
Canyon, near Newhall in Los Angeles 
County. Steadily the yield in California 





has increased and for several years past A Typical Oil Farm of the Early Days 
she 1° ¢ te , ¢ ‘ 
she has competed with Oklahoma for alive ail tiles ot Cte Cuan 
first place among the states in oil pro- I _ rs 
: Barrels Value Barrels Value 
duction. Fresno 15,375,454 $22,801,798 12,161,565 $18,643,679 
—e , Kern 50,660,438 86,831,991 57,434,945 97,639,407 
Distribution Los Angeles 14,026,536 21,488,653 12.395.605 25,795,254 
This enormous output of over one OFange. ; 15,462,741 33,059,340 22,929,466 45,996,509 
hundred twelve million barrels in 1921 $22 Luis Obispo a -~ sae + 
; . sin * San Mateo 322 966 322 966 
amounted to about 23 per cent of the Santa Barbara 5,803,583 9,140,643 5,465,942 9,122,657 
total for the United States in that year. Santa Clara 16,095 23,901 13,964 26,943 
; Ventura . “ 1,989,681 4,988,130 2,167,326 5,869,119 


Of the nine Counties in California con- ean 7s 


$203,138,225 


tributing, Kern supplied in 1921 prac- Totals 103,377,361 $178,394,937 112,599,860 
tically 50 per cent ; ange 2( > Je nor well eac ar”? 2 The occa- : ' 
—— per cent and Orange 20 per rels per well each year.” 2. Phe occa 1. Mining in California, September 1922, 
cent of the total for the State. sional well yields for a long period. For p. 438. 

For the above named fields the average example a well on the Joy farm in Ohio, 2. my in California, November 1922, 
leng ime betwee » heoinn: esiled 3 > : 7 . —_— p. 619, 

igth of time between the beginning of drilled in 1864 is stil! a producer. :. Mining in California, September 1922, 


production and the maximum output was In California, as elsewhere in the Uni- p. 440. 
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Where layers of sand or of sandstone 
are capped above and sealed below by 
impervious layers of rock, they consti- 
tute reservoirs capable of holding oil. 
Where such conditions do not exist, pe- 
troleum is not found. This shows the 
fallacy of the statement frequently given 
utterance, that oil is as likely to be found 
in one place as in another. 

People sometimes ask why the owners 
of oil-bearing land, do not themselves 
drill wells and thus secure all of the 
profit. In California wells range in depth 
from a few hundred to several thousand 
feet. The cost of drilling depends upon 
the depth and the character of the ma- 
terial encountered. The average cost of 
a completed well may be $20.00 or even 
$30.00 per foot. In other words a well 
3,000 feet deep may be expected to cost 
in the neighborhood of $60,000. 

Petroleum is moved from the fields 
to the refineries chiefly in pipe lines. 
‘Thus little extra burden is placed upon 
the railroads. Much of our California 
oil has an asphaltum base and in order 
that it may flow readily through the 
pipe lines it must be heated at intervals. 
This, of course, increases the cost of 
transportation. As the lines are from 
eight to twelve inches in diameter, the 
establishment of a long line necessitates 
the expenditure of a large sum of money. 
At intervals of from fourteen to twenty- 
five miles pumping stations are located 
along the lines. Oil from the San Joa- 
quin Valley fields is piped to the shore 
of San Francisco Bay and to Monterey 
and San Luis on the west. Pipe lines ex- 
tend from the southern fields to the 
coast. 

For a long time California oil was not 
refined but today more than one-half of 
the total output is refined to some ex- 
tent. Refineries are located at various 
points between the shore of San Fran- 
cisco Bay and El Segundo in southern 
California, thus serving all of the oil 
fields. 

Formerly kerosene was the most val- 
uable product obtained as a result of re- 
fining. At the present time its value is 
completely over-shadowed by gasoline. 
Fuel and lubricating oils are also of great 
value. There are now some three hun- 
dred products having a commercial 
value, obtained as a result of the refining 
process, among them being naptha, ben- 
zine, vaseline and paraffin. For the pur- 
pose of refining, the crude oil is run into 
large iron tanks and heated. The result- 
ing vapor passes through coils immersed 
in cold water. Condensation leads to the 
recovery of the products in liquid form. 
Gasoline is one of the first to be secured, 
as it vaporizes at a relatively low tem- 
perature. 

Wonderful, indeed, are the changes 
which have occurred in human life since 
1859. At that time there was not a gas- 
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A Group of Oil Derricks. 


Total Petroleum Productions in California? 





Year Barrels Value 
To and inc, 1875.. a175,000 b$472,500 
1876.. 12,000 30,000 
1877.. 13,000 29,250 
1878. 15,227 30,454 
1879. 19,858 39,716 
1880. 40,552 60,828 
1881..... 99,862 124,828 
1882. 128,636 257,272 
1883.. 142,857 285,714 
1884.. 262,000 655,000 
1885. 325,000 750,750 
1886.. a377,145 b$70,205 
1887 678,572 1,357,144 
1888. 690,333 1,380,666 
1889 303,220 368,048 
1890 307,360 384,200 
1891. 323,600 401,264 
5892...... =: 385,049 561,333 
1893. Tt A ,. 470,179 608,092 
1894. : 783,078 1,064,521 
1895..... 1,245,339 1,000,235 
1896..... 1,257,780 1,180,793 
1897...... 1,911,569 1,918,269 
1898..... 2,249,088 2,376,420 
1899.. 2,677,875 2,660,793 
1900. 4,329,950 4,152,928 
5901...... 7,710,315 2,961,102 
1902...... 14,356,910 4,692,189 
1903..... 24,340,839 7,313,271 
1904...... 29,736,003 8,317,809 
1905...... 34,275,701 9,007,820 
1906. 32,624,000 9,238,020 
ae 40,311,171 16,783,943 
1908...... 48,306,910 26,566,181 
1909...... 58,191,723 32,398,187 
1910... 77,697,568 37,689,542 
1911... 84,648,157 40,552,088 
39%a...-.. $9,689,250 41,868,344 
: . 98,494,532 48,578,014 
1914...... . 102,881,907 47,487,109 
ee 91,146,620 43,503,837 
1916...... 90,262,557 57,421,334 
e987... 95,396,309 86,976,209 
1918...... . 99,731,177 127,459,221 
eee - 101,182,962 142,610,563 
32>... ~ 103,377,361 178,394,937 
AE EES 112,599,860 203,138,225 
Totals ............... 1,456,185,961 $1,195,979,174 


oline-driven vehicle in our country. In 
1905 there were in California alone ap- 


proximately 9,000. In 1910 the num- 
ber had increased to 45,000. Six years 
later there were 200,000 and today there 
are more than 1,000,000. 

California crude oil is used as a fuel 
for locomotives throughout the state and 
in other western states as well. The 
wheels of industry are lubricated by oils 
obtained from petroleum. The use of 
crude oil as a fuel has stimulated manu- 
facturing in our state. Water is pumped, 
land plowed, crops cultivated, grain 
threshed and wood sawed by engines 
burning petroleum products. Countless 
homes in Asia are illuminated by Cali- 
fornia kerosene. 

As has been stated, our supply of pe- 
troleum although very large, is by no 
means inexhaustible. ‘To large legitimate 
use we have added enormous waste, not 
alone of petroleum, but also of the nat- 
ural gas which is frequently associated 
with it. Only a small part of the total 
supply is recovered by pumping. ‘This 
waste is to some extent, now being reme- 
died through the use of compressed air. 
The seepage of water into oil wells is 
another cause of large loss. This can, of 
course, be remedied by cementing the 
wells. In the case of gushers, large quan- 
tities of oil have been lost because of in- 
ability to cap the well or store the un- 
expected flow. Greater care exercised in 





aU. S. G. S., Min. Res. of U. S., 1886, p. 
440, for quantities to and including 1886. 

bValues have been estimated for the years 
to and including 1886, .after consulting 4 
number of contemporaneous publications, 1n- 
cluding the Mining & Scientific Press, Re- 
ports of the State Mineralogist, and U. S. 
Reports. The figures for 1887 to date are 


from the records of the State Mining Bu- 
reau. 
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the use of automobiles and trucks would 
result in large saving. If in connection 
with each of these vehicles in California 
there was a saving of one pint of gasoline 
per week (and this is easily possible) the 
yearly saving would amount to about 
6,500,000 gallons. 

The amount of money invested in the 
petroleum industry in California is enor- 
mous. In 1921 the total amount of divi- 
dends paid by 161 companies was $49,- 
015,295. In the same year there were 
25,000 persons in the state, exclusive of 
those working in refineries, employed in 
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the oil industry. The average value of 
the output of each man thus employed 
was $8,300. 

More and more the work of oil com- 
panies is being placed upon a scientific 
basis. ‘The application of the principles 
of geological science is steadily eliminat- 
ing mere chance. Indeed the amount of 
oil which a given well may be expected 
to yield may be approximated. Wage 
earners, engineers, oil companies, those 
interested in transportation and the man- 
ufacturers of supplies for the oil indus- 
try may regard its future with much con- 
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fidence. ‘‘As has already been mentioned, 
the production of petroleum from proved 
oil land should continue for many years 
with profit to the producers, as well as 
to the benefit of industries dependent 
upon oil, and to the state at large. It is 
almost an assured fact that other oil 
deposits in California remain to be dis- 
covered, and further prospecting under 
the guidance of qualified geologists 
should be profitable.” 4. 


4. Mining in California, November 1922, 


p. 622. 
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The Sojee-Mojee Man 


a) Bie Nim; there’s a_ police 
launch nosin’ near,’’ whispered 
Reade, bucko second mate of 
the challenger. “‘Heave him aboard, 
Crimp, and get away.” 

The unconscious man was dragged 
roughly over the bulwarks and thrown 
into a dark bunk in the starboard fore- 
castle; the crimp’s small launch disap- 
peared silently in the fog, and the puff- 
ing tug slowly dragged the heavily laden 
windjammer down the bay. ‘To the dirge 
of creaking blocks and straining tackle 
the clatting sails were spread to catch 
the vagrant breeze; the tug cast off and 
scurried back toward the city, hidden in 
the mist. 

When dawn broke wetly through the 
haze, Buckley, the first mate,, roused 
the shanghaied man from his lethargy in 
the musty bunk. “Get on deck,, you, 
and turn to; belay onto a broom and 
scrub decks,” growled Buckley. 

“T refuse,” mumbled the man, sullen- 
ly. “I was shanghaied, and the law 

“I’m the law in this fo’c’sle,” snarled 
Buckley, as he dragged the man from 
his bunk and thrust him viciously onto 
the slippery deck outside. “Turn to, or 
I’ll throw you in irons.” 

Stumbling across the deck, the man 
sprawled into the lee scuppers; he stag- 
gered to his feet and glared murderously 
at Buckley as Captain Gould came for- 
ward from the poop. 

“What’s your name, 
Gould. 

The man hesitated. then looked ‘at his 
bleeding hands. 

“T guess Slivers will do as well as 
any,” he replied bitterly. 

“Slivers, what?” snarled 
seizing a belaying pin. 





asked 


you?” 


Buckley, 


’ 


“Slivers nothing,” replied the man, 
impudently. 

“Sav ‘Sir’? when you address your su- 
periors, Slivers,” admonished Gould. 
“Turn to and do your duty; you're 
signed up for the voyage, and if you act 
like a man you'll be treated like a man. 
Go forward.” 

Slivers made as if to reply, when he 
stopped and stared at a girl who stepped 
from the forward door of the after house 
and stood beside Gould. She frowned 
and drew back in disgust as she noticed 
the dirty, shivering Slivers. 

“Father, that’s the man who annoyed 
me last night,” she exclaimed. Gould 
seized an iron belaying pin from the 
rail; the girl laid her hand on his arm. 

“Don’t strike him, father,” she coaxed, 
“he was drunk and didn’t know what 
he was saying, perhaps.” 





By ART REAL 


Slivers, who had drawn himself erect 
to face the expected blow unflinchingly, 
frowned at the girl. A slow flush spread 
over his pallid features. 

“T do not need your intercession, 
Miss,” he said haughtily, “I am a bet- 
ter man than either of these scum. I 
was shanghaied aboard this ship, and 
those responsible will surely pay dearly 
for their fun.” 

Gould took a step towards him, and 
raised the pin; then restrained himself 
with an effort. 

“Get forward,” ordered Gould. “Mr. 
Buckley, put this dog in the starboard 
watch, and tell Mr. Reade to work up 
his old iron; if he refuses duty, put him 
in irons in the lower lazerette. 

Slivers turned away and walked for- 
ward without waiting for Buckley’s 
kick, and Gould turned to his daughter. 

“We can’t do anything with such 
scum by drawing room methods, Mar- 
ian,” he said. “We have to manhandle 
"em or they think they own the ship.” 

“T suppose so, Father,” assented Mar- 
ian, as they mounted the poop together, 
“But I dislike to see you do it yourself; 
can’t you leave it to the mates?” 

“T have the best pair of buckos I ever 
shipped with me; especially Buckley; 
he’s pretty reckless with a gun, but he 
gets the work out of ’em. I dare say 
this Slivers will remember the Chal- 
lenger as long as he lives, if he gets to 
port,” answered Gould, confidently. 

* * # 

Slivers was scarcely able to stomach 

the salt horse and weevily hardtack 
which was served out as food, and only 
his hatred of the ship officers, and the 
knowledge that he must conserve and 
increase his strength in anticipation of 
the time when he could attempt a suit- 
able revenge, gave him the power to 
force down the unpalatable stuff. After 
his scanty breakfast, Reade handed 
Slivers a can of sojee-mojee. 
“Take this here sojee-mojee and scour 
that white paint work around the after 
house, you,” ordered Reade. “And be 
careful to keep the deck clean, or you'll 
suffer.” 

Slivers scoured paintwork till his 
fingers were raw from the alkaline so- 
jee-mojee. He stopped a moment to 
gaze at a small black cloud which rap- 
idly grew to windward. Reade ap- 
proached stealthily, but before he could 
deliver the intended blow, Buckley stag- 
gered on deck, a revolver in one hand, 
and an empty bottle in the other. 





“Call all hands, Mr. Reade,” he 
bellowed, “Stow royals, T’ gant s’ls 
and upper tops’ls, lively; there’s a big 
blow coming.” 

“Call the watch, Slivers,” shouted 
Reade, as he loosed the gear and the 
starboard watch climbed into the rig- 
ging and out on the yards. While they 
were snugging the topsails on the yards, 
the wind came up suddenly, and nearly 
threw the vessel on her beam ends. 
Buckley let go the mizzen, main, and 
fore lower topsail halyards and they 
came down with a run. 

“Stow the mizzen, and main lower 
tops’ls, Mr. Reade, and put a reef in 
the fore tops’l.”’ yelled Buckley. 

The Baron, a powerful, surly A. B., 
slid out on the weather yard arm, with 
Old Ned to leeward, and the two 
watches spread along the yard clawing 
at the bunt. The Baron, vainly haul- 
ing on the clew, was nearly yanked off 
the yard arm, as the ship wallowed to 
windward. 

“Keep her off, Sir, so’s to spill this 
wind,” he shouted to Buckley on the 
poop. 

“Who are you, damn you?” howled 
Buckley in a rage. “I'll teach you to 
give orders on this ship,” and he aimed 
carefully at the Baron, just as Gould 
and Marian came on deck. Marian 
caught Buckley’s arm, so the bullet 
missed the Baron, but hit the clew he 
held, and knocked him off the yard arm. 
Luckily, he fell clear of the vessel’s side; 
no sooner had he hit the water than 
Slivers dove after him; the longshore- 
man didn’t know enough to take a rope's 
end with him. But that girl Marian 
hove the end of the weather main brace 
to the Baron as the ship surged past; 
he came abroad with Slivers over his 
shoulder in a dead faint; he’d hit the 
water all spread out. 

“Mr. Buckley,” said Gould, when the 
two men were aloft again. “Please be 
a little more careful, or we'll be short 
handed rounding the Cape.” 

“How could I tell that fool Slivers 
would go overboard after him?” asked 
Buckley, plaintively.” It’s enough to 
make an angel swear, the way these 
wharf rats act.” 

“T think it was a brave thing to do,” 
said Marian. 

“Brave?” mocked Buckley, 
crazy, that’s what he is.” 


“He's 


The Challenger had slipped into the 
Doldrums and everyone was hot and 
touchy, when Big Frank, a red haired 
Maine man, boss of the port forecastle, 
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picked on Slivers till he just naturally 
had to fight. “They were on the fore- 
castle head when it started; Big Frank 
closed in and tried to throw Slivers so 
he could stamp in his face, but Slivers 
worked some kind of a wrestling trick 
and before anyone could help, Big Frank 
was overboard, nearly in the mouth of a 
sixteen foot shark which had been lay- 
ing under the bows for days. Slivers 
never hesitated, but jumped in feet first, 
and grabbed Frank before he sunk the 
second time, while the rest of the watch 
splashed ropes ends in the water to keep 
Mr. Shark from taking hold of them. 
When the men pulled them aboard, 
Frank grasped the hand of Slivers. 

“Slivers,” he said, “I’m licked; I 
never learned to swim. I'll make this 
up to you some day, mate.” 

The two and the Baron chummed 
together after that and kept order in 
the two forecastles; which naturally 
didn’t make them any friends among 
the rest of the crew, which was a hard- 
bitten outfit at the best. 

There’s always someone in a crew 
that’s willing and ready to start a mu- 
tiny, especially on a “full and plenty” 
ship like the Challenger. Reade started 
it, and he got Sago Joe and Berger to 
join in; and they fixed the rest of the 
crew. It was agreed they'd kill Gould 
and seize the ship; Reade told the men 
there was treasure aboard and he prom- 
ised to smuggle them whiskey, also 
rifles, from the lazerette. 

Now, the only treasure aboard the 
vessel was Marian Gould, and from the 
way Slivers watched her when no one 
was looking, he had desires on that 
treasure for himself. And she was 
worth going after; twenty years and 
lovely, she stood as high as the bul- 
warks, nearly. Pretty, too, like one of 
them figureheads of an angel, like the 
old Dirigo used to carry;-brown hair, 
bobbed short, framed her face and her 
eyes looked like the Farallones light 
from ten miles away on a clear night. 

Slivers was six years older, and a trim 
enough hulk when he got his sea legs on. 
Built like a schooner yacht, slim and 
rangy looking, with speed showing all 
over, but able to stand the rough going. 
He stood a fathom high, and weighed 
most as much as a barrel of salt horse 
at that time. He'd sailed some in a tea- 
kettle, from his talk, for he knew Aden, 
and Sitka, Port au Prince and Christian 
sand, but in spite of that he learned 
sailoring fast, and did A. B. duty with 
the rest of the crew, using a sailor’s palm 
as well as anyone when we was put to 
work making up a Cape Horn suit for 
the rough weather. But he sensed an 
uneasiness in the men which Gould 
didn’t seem to notice until that night the 
Challenger was drifting along in the 
blistering heat below the line. 
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And the sky was clear when the star- 
board watch turned in at midnight. 
About four bells in the middle watch 
Slivers woke the Baron cautiously; the 
starboard forecastle was empty except 
for the two, but someone was talking 
on the main deck just outside the open 
port. 

“Tonight’s the right time,” said 
Reade’s voice, “We'll seize the ship and 
bear away for the Kermadec Islands; 
there’s a safe place there to beach the 
old scow, and we'll get the treasure out 
and make for Auckland in the longboat, 
pretending we're shipwrecked. Buckley’s 
aft now, taking care of the old man.” 

“Hurray for Cap’n Reade,” growled 
several voices, thick with whiskey. 

“What’s up?” whispered the Baron. 

“Mutiny; Reade’s got them all drunk, 
and they're armed. It looks bad for 
there’s‘ a storm coming up; see the light- 
ning.” 

“Where’s Big Frank?” 

“He’s at the wheel,” 
“Let’s go aft.” 

A dash of rain came through the port- 
hole, and the men outside scurried into 
the port forecastle. 

“What about them fallars in the sta’- 
board fo’c’sle?” asked Danish ‘Tom’s 
voice. 

“We'll heave ’em over the side,” an- 
swered Reade. “Dead men can’t squeal 
on us.” 

“How about the girl?” asked another. 


replied Slivers. 


“She’s mine.” replied Reade, trucul- 
ently. “Buckley wants her, but we'll 
throw him overboard if he makes 
trouble; we'll have bigger shares, any- 
way, without him.” 

Slivers pulled the Baron’s arm and 
they stole aft to the poop. The storm 
was breaking fast; as the wind rose 
slightly the lightening flashed with in- 
creasing frequency, and soon a crashing 
electrical storm was sparkling around 
the Challenger. Cautiously mounting 
the poop to leeward, the two men saw 
that the helm was lashed fast, and the 
helmsman gone. Suddenly there came 
the sound of a shot from the cabin be- 
low; Slivers leaped down the open com- 
panionway without hesitating, and the 
Baron followed as quickly as he could 
tear a belaying pin from the taffrail. 

Marian was struggling in the grasp 
of Buckley; Big Frank lay on the cabin 
floor, blood streaming from his head. 
Buckley fired one wild shot at Slivers 
and pushed Marian away as Slivers 
leaped savagely towards him. While 
Slivers caught Marian to prevent her 
falling, Buckley staggered towards the 
cabin door, and out onto the main deck 
just as the ship heeled over nearly on 
her beam ends under a terrific sea. A 
rush of water came over the weather 
bulwarks, swashed across the deck, and 
out where the lee bulwarks were smashed 
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out. When the ship righted again, 
Buckley was gone. Locking the door, 
Slivers returned to the cabin where Mar- 
ian and the Baron were working over 
Big Frank. 

“He tried to save me,” sobbed Marian, 
shrinking from Slivers. 

“IT tried to have her—for you, mate,” 
gasped Frank. 

“Hush, mate,” whispered Slivers, not- 
ing Marian’s look of fear. ‘Where's 
Captain Gould, Miss?” 

‘He must be in his berth,” she replied, 
striving to restrain her gasping breath. 
She went to Gould’s door, knocked, and 
entered. 

“Look after Frank, Baron,” 
Slivers, “We'll take him with us.” 

“Too late,” groaned the Baron. “He's 
cast anchor in Davy Jones’ locker. I 
hope them rats that started this gets 
cast on a lee shore, and burnt in hell- 
fire, everyone.” 

Marian ran from the Captain’s berth, 
wringing her hands wildly. 
“Father’s dying, Mr. Slivers,” she 
gasped, “Buckley stabbed him. Save him 
and I'll pay you well.” 

She dragged Slivers to the cabin where 
Gould lay breathing heavily in his bunk. 
When Slivers entered, Gould opened his 
eyes and frowned, 

“The crew has taken charge of the 
ship,” explained Slivers. 

“Buckley’s overboard, Big Frank is 
dead, and Read’s leading the men.” 

“Where's Marian?” asked Gould in 
a faint voice. 

“Here I am, Father,” 
taking his hand gently. 

“I’m going fast, Marian,,” muttered 
Gould, feebly, ““There’s a little canvas 
sack in my desk; take it with you.” He 
stopped, gasping for breath. ‘“‘Man,” 
he continued, beckoning to  Slivers, 
“Save my girl.” 

“T will take care of her, Captain.” 
replied Slivers gravely. ‘She'll be safe 
with us, Sir.” 

“We'll take to the boats, Father,” 
cried Marian, frantically. ‘We'll take 
you away to safety.”” There was no an- 


said 


she whispered, 


swer, 

“He’s gone, Miss,” said Slivers. 
“Come, we must leave or those fiends 
will be atop of us.” 

“No, no, I won’t go with you,” cried 
Marian, as Slivers half led, half carried 
her to the main cabin. 

“You'll go with us in the boat,” 
snarled Slivers, “I promised your father 
I’d take care of you. Get on your oil- 
skins and be ready.” He went on deck. 
Marian staggered to her father’s cabin, 
entered and locked the door. Searching 
the small desk, she found the small can- 
vas sack, which she thrust into the pocket 
of her oilskin coat. She eagerly took 
possession of an automatic pistol which 
she found in the drawer of the desk, and 
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when Slivers knocked at the cabin door, 
she did not answer. 

“Open that door and come out,” 
growled Slivers, “Don’t be a fool. The 
men are preparing to come aft. Hurry.” 
Marian crouched against the bunk in 
which her father lay, and answered 
nothing. ‘There was a crash; the door 
smashed to the floor under the impact 
of Sliver’s rush, and he fell upon it, as 
Marian shot at him, and missed. Slivers 
seized her arm, but she managed to 
thrust the pistol into the bosom of her 
dress; Slivers lifted her in his arms and 
carried her on deck. 

“T ought to leave you aboard, and 
wash my hands of you,” growled Slivers, 
“Only I promised your father,” and he 
lowered her gently into the waiting 
arms of the Baron, who held the quarter 
boat against the vessel’s lee side. ‘The 
lightning was flashing with slight inter- 
mittance; balls of fire ran round the 
rigging as the three fugitives crouched 
in the boat; the Baron cast off the fall 
and took the tiller ropes while Slivers 
raised the sail and took his place amid- 
ships to steady the small craft with a 
pair of oars. As the boat drifted away 
from the vessel’s side and out into the 
wind, several of the mutineers caught 
sight of it in the glare of the lightning, 
and opened fire. 

“Get up under the breakwater, Miss,” 
shouted Slivers, “and take care of the 
water keg.”’ Marian hesitated a moment, 
then crept forward as directed. The 
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boat gathered headway rapidly; the 
mutineers fired one last volley in the 
general direction of the craft as a tre- 
mendous thunder crash, following closely 
on the heels of a dazzling flare of light- 
ning, pealed over the ocean. ‘Then 
darkness, black, impenetrable, settled 
again; the rain fell in torrents, smooth- 
ing out the wave crests with its force. 

“All right, Baron?” called Slivers, 
as the darkness wrapped them close. 

“Ave, aye, Sir,” replied the Baron, in 
a firm voice, “All’s well, and lights are 
burning bright, Sir. Keep her steady 
as she is.” 

After that great thunderbolt the storm 
abated; the boat skimmed over the 
waters under the force of the steady 
breeze and Slivers alternately bailed, or 
steadied the craft with an oar over the 
side when the waves seemed to break 
against the stern too heavily. 

When morning dawned bright and 
clear, the waves were settled to an easy 
swell. Nearby a patch of charred and 
tangled wreckage floated drearily upon 
the heaving ocean. 

“Port your helm, Baron,” cried 
Slivers. ‘The Baron sat seemingly 
asleep, while the boat was swinging in 
a wide circle to starboard. ‘There was 
no response; Slivers crept aft cautiously 
and placed his hand on the Baron’s arm. 
‘Then he cut the tiller ropes. 

“He’s dead, Miss, ‘“‘choked Slivers, 
“Shot through the chest; he was dying 
when he called out ‘All Right’ so | 
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wouldn’t go aft and endanger the boat.” 

“He did it for us,” whispered Marion, 
tears welling in her eyes. She turned 
away as Slivers gently heaved the Baron 
over the stern and took his place in the 
sternsheets. The boat ploughed through 
the wreckage towards the west; Marian 
fished out a piece of the charred wood 
with several letters painted upon it. 

“Challen—” she spelled aloud, ““What 
is this, Mr. Slivers?” 

Slivers examined the board and gazed 
out over the wreckage floating clod and 
black on every side. 

“This floatsam is all that remains of 
the Challenger, Miss,” he answered 
gravely. “This piece is the stern of the 
long boat. ‘That last great thunderbolt 
must have struck the ship and finished 
her; we’ve been running in a big circle 
all night, while the Baron’s dead fist 
held the tiller to starboard.” 

“What will become of me?” 
Marian, hysterically 

“Don’t despair, Miss,” replied Shiv- 
ers, as cheerfully as possible, “Buckley 
said we were not far from Tongareva 
Island last night; that cloud on the 
water to the westward may be it. There 
we can get fresh water and provisions 
sufficient to carry us into the ship lane 
which lies only six hundred miles to the 
northwest where we'll be able to signal 
a ship and get back to civilization. | 
know the island; stopped there once in 
my—in my sailoring, before I was a 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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A Touch of Spain 


HE FLOOD of moonlight under 

which Monterey slept did not 

penetrate the deep shadows be- 
neath the fig trees of Dutra street, a 
rambling lane which leads up the hill 
through the town. A single ray of light 
filtering through the branches of a strag- 
gling pine, fell aslant of the red-tiled 
roof of the Alvarado house, and that 
was all. 

To some the surroundings would 
have been alarming, but they were not 
so to Carmelita, crouching there in the 
shadow of the old adobe. ‘To her they 
were only hateful—for had not Ignacio 
Gonzales told her that Felipe—her 
Felipe— was going to take un paseo that 
evening with that artist woman to view 
the adobes by moonlight ? Adobes! Bah! 
Dusty, tumble-down old places not fit 
to live in. Ah, he was bewitched by that 
pale-faced artist woman one saw sketch- 
ing every day in Monterey! 

Carmelita clasped her hands _ con- 
vulsively as she thought of it. Had not 
she seen him dance with her once, twice, 
three times at the ball last night? <A 
feeling of increased bitterness arose in 
her heart as she thought how charming 
the artist woman looked in her dainty 
white gown and how well she and Filipe 
danced together—and Felipe talking, 
talking, talking to her all the time. 

Ignacio had said, also, that this very 
day he had seen her sketching under the 
oaks up by the Peters place, and that 
Felipe was teaching her how to roll 
cigarettes. “The thought was unendur- 
able. Maldita mujer! Let her keep to 
her beastly sketching and let Filipe 
alone! 

But she would see for herself tonight. 
She would watch. She would follow 
them, and Senor Felipe Miranda would 
know whether he could play fast and 
loose with her—Carmelita Castro. But 
why did they not come? ‘The artists 
always came here. She glanced at the 
innocent adobe with intense hatred. Per- 
haps the moon was not high enough yet. 
They would come later. Could she 
wait? Jamas! she would find them! 

By this time the old Washington 
hotel must be in a flood of moonlight. 
She was sure they would be there for 
she knew the charm of that place. Had 
she not seen the old weather-stained 
walls transformed by the effect of emer- 
ald moonlight? And when Felipe had 
told those wonderful stories of the early 
days when his grandfather had been 
entertained by the Americanos at their 
banquets and balls she could almost see 
the beautifully dressed women and the 
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men in military uniforms thronging the 
corridors and broad porches of the hotel. 
Perhaps even now he was telling the 
artist woman about it as he had told 
her. 

“Madre de Dios!” she muttered, and 
instinctively her hand sought the dagger 
concealed in her bosom, and the resolve 
to use it took firm hold upon her. All 
summer her feelings of jealous anger to- 
ward Hilda Cameron had daily increased 
until now it amounted almost to an 
obsession. No feeling of compunction 
weakened her vengeful spirit. Clutching 
her mantilla more closely to her throat 
to stop the throbbing, she started down 
the road. 

As she emerged from under the trees 
her graceful form and her beautiful 
flashing eves added just the touch needed 
to make one imagine himself back in the 
“Fifties” in the quaint street of some 
old Mexican town. 

When she neared the old adobe which 
early settlers called “La Casa de los 
Quartros Vientos” she heard voices. 
Stepping into the shadow of the crumb- 
ling, vine-clad wall, she listened breath- 
lessly to the approaching footsteps. But 
it was only a party from Del Monte 
“doing” Monterey by moonlight. ‘Their 
exclamations of wonder and delight, as 
they fell under the spell of these his- 
toric buildings, seen in the weird light 
of the moon, only added to her fury. 

Hurriedly she crossed the Plaza, pass- 
ed the old drinking fountain, and turned 
into the street where stood the old hotel. 
Even her jealous forebodings did not 
prepare her for the strange sinking at 
her heart, as she saw her worst fears 
confirmed. 

At the foot of the broad stairway, in 
the bright moonlight, sat that hated ar- 


tist woman in her pretty summer gown. 
Her brown hair was being blown across 
her upturned face as she listened to 
Felipe, who was leaning on the railing 
and looking down at her, talking and 
laughing—oh, how she hated them both! 
Into her eyes blazed all the concentrated 
fury of jealous rage that had come down 
to her from a long line of ancestors. 
Again her hand sought the dagger, all 
her fury now directed toward Felipe. 
The sight of his handsome face with its 
clear-cut features only added to the pain 
tugging a ther heart. 

In her rage she thought no punish- 
ment too great for him. And the artist 
woman? She should live—she should 
suffer; and the burden of his death 
should be forever on her soul! The 
bells chiming out from San Carlos Mis- 
sion did not rouse her. A distant bugle 
call from the Presidio broke the still 
ness, but fell unheeding on her ears. 
She stood transfixed, and was only re- 
called to herself by voices close at hand. 
Not till then had noticed others 
amongst the party of artists busy with 
their note-books. With half a sob she 
glided under the protecting branches of 
a willow tree that overhung the adjoin- 
ing walls and screened her from view. 

“Did you see that, Jack?” whispered 
one of their number to Jack Manning, 
who was sketching. “That little beauty, 
I mean, who disappeared under the 
trees?” He indicated the place where 
Carmelita had vanished from view. 
“She didn’t take her eyes off Hilda and 
her Spanish cavalier for a second, until 
she noticed us.” 

“What's the matter with Hilda, any- 
way?” grumbled Jack. “Seems to me 
she’s going it pretty strong with that 





she 


greaser.”’ 
“Oh, Hilda’s all right! Studying the 
native at first hand. She'll let him down 
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Spreading Friendly 


easy, never fear, if that beauty over 
yonder doesn’t take a hand. But you 
had better not say ‘greaser’ to Hilda. 
Why, she’s traced his lineage back to 
Montezuma already.” 

Jack’s answer was highly uncompli- 
mentary to that ancient king and his de- 
scendants. Hilda’s flirtation had done 
more than a little to shatter his imper- 
turbability. 

Presently Carmelita, from her hiding 
place, saw them all move off in the di- 
rection of the Custom House. 

Later the same party of artists were 
sitting under the awning on the beach 
eating tamales. The military band had 
just concluded its last number, and the 
crowd of summer visitors from the 
neighboring resorts, who, all evening, 
had mingled in true from the neighbor- 
ing resorts, who, all evening, had 
mingled in true Bohemian fashion with 
the picturesque vaqueros, Spanish fisher- 
men, and gaily dressed senoritas, was be- 
ginning to disperse. A few strolling 
couples wandered up from the beach or 
along the board walk, and among them 
were Hilda and Felipe Miranda. Jack, 
who had been anything but amiable dur- 
ing the last hour, and whose attention 
had been completely centered upon the 
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Arms on the 


Shores of Monterey Bay. 


passing crowd, was the first to notice 
their approach. 

He saw a frown on Hilda’s pretty 
face and caught a mute look of appeal 
in her eyes as she glanced at him. Quickly 
stepping to her side, he slipped her arm 
through his. She clung convulsively to 
him for a moment, and scarcely looked 
at Felipe as she dismissed him with a 
curt: “Buenos noches, Senor.” Jack no- 
ticed that she omitted to offer her hand 
to Felipe. 

“Hilda, has that fellow been saying 
anything to you?” asked Jack as they 
moved off together. 

“Jack!” and Hilda’s 
“What do you mean?” 

“You know what I mean, Hilda!” and 
the look he bent upon her was both 
masterful and tender. “You can’t play 
with fire—you’ve found that out. Now, 


flashed, 


eyes 


tell me. Shall I thrash him?” 
“No, Jack! No! He meant no 
harm—he— Oph, it’s absolutely absurd, 


you know!” Her voice was tremulous. 
“T think I’ve had all the flirting I want 
this summer.” 
“And I’ve seen all I want, Hilda. 
What do you say? Shall we agree on 
at?” 
that! 
But Hilda’s answer was lost in the 
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dashing of the waves upon the beach, 
Bohemia has not yet ceased to wonder 
how the invincible Jack Manning fell 
a victim to Cupid’s wiles. 

‘There was an ugly look on Felipe’s 
face as he turned away and mingled with 
the crowd—a look of baffled rage which 
gave way to one of bitterness—as he 
threaded his way past the Custom House 
and out into the quiet of Fisherman’s 
wharf. 

Leaning heavily against the railing at 
the edge of the plank walk, he gazed 
long and earnestly at the waves which 
broke upon the rocks at his feet. Ina 
way, they seemed to give expression to 
the tumult of anger and wounded pride 
that surged in his heart. Why had he 
allowed himself to be led on, and flat- 
tered and encouraged, when he knew 
the Americanos always set themselves up 
to be so much better than his people! 
Had he not always avoided them? Hilda 
herself had said that was why she ad- 
mired him—because he was so proud! 
And yet—tonight—when— “Oh, well,” 
he muttered with an angry toss of his 
head, ‘I’m done with those 4 mericanos 
with their superior airs! Carmelita 
would not have been angry,” he thought. 
A satisfied smile crept over his face and 
a feeling of assurance came to him when 
he remembered her all to evident adora- 
tion of him. 

Whether the thought of Carmelita 
caused him to move, or whether her 
light footfall had reached his conscious- 
ness, he turned just in time to see a 
flash of glittering steel, and to catch with 
a firm grasp the little brown hand that 
was directing the blow. 

“Carmelita!” he exclaimed. 
querida! Porque aqui?’ 

Into his tones and into his face flashed 
all the love that had been held in abey- 
ance and which now leaped forth to find 
its own. 

With a smothered sob the dagger 
dropped from her hand into the sea, as 
Felipe’s arms closed about her. With 
tears and convulsive sobs she told how 
she had followed him all evening, and 
when she saw him standing there, alone, 
thinking, thinking of that hateful artist 
woman, she was maddened beyond en- 
durance and— But Felipe’s _ kisses 
stopped further confession. 
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The Girl At the Tank House 


NNETTE HAZELTON 

WEATHERBY was a school 

ma’am, but she was not like any 
girl anybody else had ever seen. The 
whole town said that, and Annette was 
teaching in a small enough place for 
everybody to known everybody else’s 
business. And they did. 

“What d’ye think? The new school 
ma’am has bought Jim Wright’s house 
and lot. She paid five hundred dollars 
down and is to pay the other five hundred 
in six months.” 

The speaker was one of the populace 
who spent much time on the verandah of 
the combined hotel, post office and groc- 
ery store, settling the affairs of the neigh- 
borhood. 

“T can’t see what she wants with that 
property. The house ain’t finished in- 
side, and there’s nothing on the lot but 
a bay tree or two and an old broken 
down windmill.” The other male gossip 
spat out onto the sidewalk and kept on’ 
whittling. 

“T hear she’s going to fix up the wind- 
mill, so’s to let the folks on each side of 
her have water, and she’s going to build 
a double garage in the rear. The water 
rent and them two garages will bring 
her twenty-five dollars a month, easy.” 

“She landed in this town with two 
hundred and fifty in cash and a year’s 
school contract at a hundred a month.” 

“Well, she’ll save most of her pay for 
she earns her room and board by keeping 
books and writing letters after school’s 
out for this hotel and grocery store.” 

“They says she’s as quick as chained 
lightning on a typewritin’ machine. 
Well, this is election year and she’s al- 
ready applied for the publicity work dur- 
ing school vacation. If she gets it, that 
will be worth five hundred to her.’” 

“She'll get it all right, young Hitch- 
cock will see to that. His dad’s got the 
say up at the Court House.” 

“That may all be, but Reggy Hitch- 
cock ain’t got any chance with the school 
ma'am. Ever notice the diamond ring 
she wears? That’s an engagement ring.” 

“You don’t say so! Hitchcock is 
awfully hard hit if I’m any judge.” 

“If I know anything about women, 
Annette Weatherby bought a bicycle to 
ride to school to keep from walking up 
the street with Reggy Hitchcock.” 

“You don’t tell me?” 

“Yes, and more than that, his aristo- 
cratic mother ain’t one bit pleased about 
it. Up to the Church social the other 
night the school ma’am didn’t dance 
but once with anybody. Reggy got sulky 
after her third refusal, and his mother 
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tried to cover it by saying, ‘Reggy, dear, 
Miss Weatherby is a most unusual 
ge-arl. She looks like a Madonna to- 
night—a very modern citified one to be 
sure, but we must not expect her to be 
like the rest of us.” 

The tone of mimicry was what the 
narrator supposed was “good form in the 
most select circles of society,” as he often 
declared. 

“She came home with the Burtons in 
their machine. Old man Burton and her 
mother’s brother, Henry Hazelton, are 
cronies. They’re both big Masons. Since 
the father died Uncle Henry has been a 
sort of guardian to Annette. I’ve always 
suspicioned that he’s got an interest in 
Burton’s Bank. Her step-father’s away 
up in the railroad business, in San Fran- 
cisco.” 

“Whee! Maybe that’s the reason the 
young lady is so high headed.’” 

“Nope; that’s not it. Reggy Hitchcock 
will have money enough to buy the whole 
kit and kaboodle of ’em?” 

The two men had talked themselves 
out and sat staring at each other moodily 
for a few minutes. Then by a common 
impulse both turned to a silent but in- 
terested listener. 

“Well, what’s your idea ?” 
waited impatiently. 

“You're dead wrong. I’m around the 
post office enough to know that that girl 
ain’t in correspondence with any man. If 
she was engaged, there’d be stacks of let- 
ters comin’ and goin’ all the time.” 

This statement was accompanied by a 
deep nod and a slow, decisive wink. “I 
don’t figger the situation as you fellers 
do at all. You say the girl’s step-father 
is in the railroad business. Her uncle’s 
interested in the electric light plant just 
bein’ put in. The site for the power 
house adjoins Jim Wright’s lot in the 
rear. Put two and two together, and 
you've got a boom comin’ to this burg. 
The fruit business is lookin’ up all over 
the Santa Clara Valley, and this neck o’ 
the woods is on the railroad map for 
fair. That big warehouse an’t bein’ built 
here for nothin’. There’s lots of talk goin’ 
round about a new fruit packin’ plant for 
this locality. Your school ma’am’s got 
an eye for future values and she ain’t 
botherin’ her head about matrimony 
local or otherwise.” 

What a scattering there was a few 
minutes later when the subject of such 
particularized conversation jumped off 
her wheel, and came briskly up to the 
post office window as she habitually did 


Both 


at the close of each school day. There 
was the usual clumsy maneuvering to 
note the handwriting on the mail re- 
ceived, and the same craning of necks to 
see her go behind the counter, on the 
grocery side to begin the grind of posting 
a lot of uninteresting items. If she ever 
glanced up from her work she was cer- 
tain to catch a half dozen staring at her 
from various angles. There was always 
more or less of a crowd to see her close 
the books at the dinner hour and if she 
worked at night someone was there until 
the lights went out. 

“Why this everlasting curiosity? Is 
it my fault, or is this the way of small 
towns people?” 

Over and over again Annette asked 
herself these questions. Sometimes when 
a sense of utter loneliness came over her 
she was tempted to throw up the whole 
situation and go home. Pride really pre- 
vented this. 

“Simply because I am making a busi- 
ness of learning practically how to be 
the right kind of a woman, am I a 
freak? Are these people trying to drive 
me into marrying Reggy Hitchcock? I’ll 
not do it. He will never amount to any- 
thing. Instead of making something of 
himself, he plays around waiting for his 
father to die and leave him rich. He has 
no initiative, and cannot do any one 
thing efficiently. If I had his chance I’d 
make a million dollars. And it is not 
the money, but the ability to make it that 
counts. The self-restraint the discipline 
necessary to success is what I am out 
after.” 

In her fits of discouragement Annette 
told herself these things many times, and 
she occasionally told others the same 
thing when she was not in a mood to be 
questioned. 

“Most girls think that a housewife’s 
knowledge is born with her. I know bet- 
ter and I am not going to be a make- 
believe; | am going to be the last word 
in home making. That's the biggest thing 
in the life of any woman.” 

Ever since she could remember An- 
nette had held to this fixed purpose. Af- 
ter graduating at Stanford University 
at twenty-two she served a thorough ap- 
prenticeship in a fashionable dressmaking 
establishment, then learned millinery in 
a wholesale house. During all this time 
her evenings were spent in a commer- 
cial college. At the end of a year of 
such intensive preparation Annette had 
earned and saved the money with which 
she made her first venture in teaching. 

“Here in the schoolroom is the best 
place to learn the ways of childhood and 
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adolescence,” she said to herself. “And 
I am going to build and own a home 
while | am doing it.” 

Village life in California is a curious 
mixture of New England Puritanism, 
Southern aristocratic ideals and a cer- 
tain hearty Western camaraderie. One 
has freedom of action within well defined 
limits—and the atmosphere of each com- 
munity reflects the dominant faction com- 
posing it. There are sleepy Spanish pueb- 
los, typical mining towns, middle west 
villages, and down east commonwealths, 
non-progressive, oppressively aristocratic 
southern hamlets ambitiously designated 
cities almost touch elbows with frankly 
mushroom western boom towns. ‘Then 
there are the intermediate mixtures of all 
these types. Sometimes the background 
is oil; again it is cattle or the lowly hen 
that gives local color. In other localities 
it is grain fields or orchards or vineyards 
that impart a distinctive air. ‘There is a 
wide divergence between the deciduous 
fruits, and the orange, walnut and olive 
groves, and each community reflects the 
difference. 

Col ege towns stand separate and 
alone. 

The ubiquitous prune crowns and glor- 
ifies the Santa Clara Valley. Blended 
with the odor of the blossoms and the 
fragrance of the ripened fruit, there is 
the appeal of the whirring windmills in 
all shapes, sizes and degrees of well- 
being. Some swing merrily on skeleton 
frames, while others top buildings in 
which utility and beauty struggle for su- 
premacy. 

There is a distinctive flavor of higher 
education mingled with the characteris- 
tics of a Santa Clara town. The Valley 
possesses three Universities and a State 
Teacher’s College. It was these peculi- 
aritics which attracted Annette and fin- 
ally decided her to locate where she did. 

“T want to go some place where I will 
not know a soul,” she informed her fam- 
ily. ‘Il may make a complete failure, and 
I don’t want any sympathizers. Besides, 
horticulturists are the highest grade 
farmers, and I may fall in love with 
one.” 

“T hope you do not feel that it is 
necessary for you to go out in the world 
to earn your living,” her step-father 
said. ‘Your father left something of 
an estate, and I have a sufficient income 
for all of us.” 

Before Annette could answer fittingly 
her Uncle Henry interrupted with— 

“Took here, child, if it’s money you 


want, I'll make you an allowance.” 
She was near tears when her mother 
pleaded : 


“Don’t be strong-minded, dear. Be 
content with the second place. Let. the 
men be superior and lead.” 

“Tt isn’t that, Mother. If any man 
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is my superior, I haven't sense enough 
to know it, and | don’t suffer from 
imaginary disparities. I loathe all this 
talk about sex equality. With ‘Tennyson 
I say, “hank God for the difference, else 
I want to be a 
lovable 


sweet love were slain’. 
wholesome, sweet tempered, 
woman and you must just have faith that 
I'll work out my own salvation. I’ve had 
a purposeful education and I feel fit.” 

At the end of the first year Annette’s 
property had been fenced with a close 
webbed fancy wire stretched between 
square posts pointed at the top. Over 
the front entrance was a rustic pergola 
of the same shingles as covered the bun- 
galow. There was the spick, span new- 
ness of green roofs, brown stained shin- 
gles and white paint about the entire 
premises. White pebble walks neatly 
bordered with bricks wound through the 
grounds, except the main entrance which 
was covered with penciled bricks corres- 
ponding with the foundation of the 
house. The lot had been plowed, fertil- 
ized, and apportioned for lawn, trees 
and shrubbery. ‘The windmill and dou- 
ble garage were in perfect condition and 
producing the expected income. ‘The un- 
sightly open door and window spaces had 
been boarded up making the outside 
quite presentable. 

Henry Hazleton looked over these 
details approvingly, upon the occasion 
of his first visit to Annette. “My com- 
pany is about to put in an electric light 
tower, near here,” he told her. “If you 
don’t drive too hard a bargain with me, 
I'll put it in the extreme left rear corner 
of your property.” 

“You may do it if you will wire the 
bungalow, the garages, the two front 
gates and the windmill.” 

“T’ll do better than that. I'll put you 
up an are light anywhere on the lot you 
say.” 

“Put it between the bay trees. That 
will light all around the tank house I 
am going to build for my own use.” 

“Good God! You don’t intend to 
come down here and live by yourself, 
do you?”’ 

“Not now, but I will later. I want to 
learn to cook and its against my cons- 
cience to practice on anybody else.” 

“You certainly are the limit. Why 
don’t you get married and settle down 
like a sane girl should do?” Surprise 
and irritation made Henry Hazelton 
stop short and glare at his niece. 

“For one thing this isn’t leap year. An- 
other thing is I haven’t seen the right 
man yet.” 

“Nothing short of a millionaire would 
do—lI suppose.” 

“Don’t be insulting, Uncle—you know 
me better than that.” 

““What’s the next move you’ve got 
in your head ?” 
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“T will try to finish the bungalow. It 
was planned to cost twenty-five hundred 
dollars, and I'll have to mortgage the 
whole thing, and work during next ya- 
cation in order to do it, and come out 
even at the end of the year.” 

“Annette, you haven’t any idea how 
you worry me. Why do you want to 
take so much risk ?” 

“Tl have a tenant who will take a lease 
at twenty-five dollars a month,, begin- 
ning July first. I can pay the street as- 
sessments now, and I’ve arranged with 
the Court House gardener, to plant my 
trees, shrubs and lawn, and take care 
of them for the use of two rooms over 
the garages. He will cook in one and 
sleep in the other.” 

Her uncle turned his back upon her 
and did not deign to answer. 

“May I count upon your company put- 
ting in the electric lights in the near 
future?” ‘There was something formal 
and stiff in Annette’s tone and manner, 
Henry Hazleton answered in kind. 

“I should like the light tower to con- 
form to the general style of architec- 
ture,” added Annette, “particularly as 
I shall name this place Bay Towers.” 

“Why towers?” ironically, glancing at 
the low flat roof of the bungalow. 

“Because the tank house will be two 
stories high, and will be topped by a tall 
tank with a sharply pointed roof.” 

“Are you serious in this, Annette? 
You bought before the new addition was 
laid out below here, and before many 
knew our plans. You can double your 
money by selling now. Why don’t you 
do it and quit all this foolishness?” 

“Because I’ve not yet solved my prob- 
lem.” 

“You would give me the Willies if [ 
was around you much,” saying which, he 
walked off and left her standing with a 
pathetically wan smile upon her face. 

“The dear old bear! He’s peeved be- 
cause I don’t live up to the southern tra- 
ditions of our family. I’d simply die if 
I had to be the clinging vine kind, but 
I hate a strong muscled, bossy woman. 
I’ve no intention of keeping this up more 
than five years. If a woman teaches 
school longer than that she is liable 
to cease to be human. Constant asso- 
ciation with immature minds bankrupts 
one psychically. To succeed without be- 
coming destitute of the humanities one 
needs to be sound to the very core.” 

The third year found Annette fagged. 
She was homesick, and starved for a 
glimpse of the big city, and for the com- 
panionship of her own kind. The villag- 
ers had gotten on her nerves. Even her 
pretty bungalow with its happy tenant, 
the growing things in the well kept 
grounds and the demonstrative affection 
of her pupils palled upon her senses. She 
felt that she could not endure the tittle 
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tattle of the people about for another 
day. 

Reggy Hitchcock had never ceased to 
pester her w ith unwelcome attentions. 
She was often at her wit’s ends to know 
how to prevent an open rupture. He 
was drinking intermittently, and at such 
times was liable to be violently abusive. 
His mother stubbornly refused to see that 
it was the weak character of her son 
but blamed Annette for the whole situ- 
ation. She was bitter in denunciation of 
the popular young teacher, who tried 
always to treat both fairly. Factions 
sprung up on each side, and then Henry 
Hazleton had some real trouble on his 
hands. 

Judge Hitchcock made a determined 
efiort to have the School Board dismiss 
Annette! 

Judge Hitchcock was not only a lead- 
ing citizen, but he had given the land on 
which the school house stood. He was 
the main support of the church, and his 
opinion could not be lightly set aside. He 
was properly scandalized over the idea 
of having children taught by a person 
whose ways of living were in any way 
objectionable. 

“Who ever heard of a mere slip of a 
girl building a tank house and living 
alone in it?” he demanded as soon as 
the School Directors’ s pe cial meeting 
was called to order. 

Burton, the bank president, unrolled 
the blue print details of the Ttank House 
plans, and spread them out on the table. 

“Our architect drew these plans and 
specifications ; made the estimates of the 
cost of construction, and we will lend 
the money necessary to build,” he said. 
“You will note that the windmill is near 
the center of the lot, and that the tank 
house will be well to the rear of the 
bungalow. The location is away from the 
street and partially hidden by a big bay 
tree. The living rooms are on the second 
floor and within speaking distance of the 
bungalow. What objection can there be 
to the owner occupying the premises if 
she so desires?” 

“The principal reason is that people 
will talk about it,”’ retorted Judge Hitch- 
cock. 

“Quite likely the busy bodies have 
something to say about our bank lending 
the money. We find Miss Weatherby a 
good risk. She meets her notes promptly, 
and she has built up one of the most at- 
tractive homes in town.” 

“My children are crying themselves 
sick over it,” declared one trustee. 

“My wife asked me not to vote for 
dismissal,” said another. 

“I don’t think the Trustees should in- 
terfere with a teacher’s private affairs,” 
said a third. 

Judge Hitchcock, scenting defeat, re- 
membered a pressing engagement, and 
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graciously “deferred to the fine judg- 
ment of the majority” "before leaving. 

As soon as the Judge’s back was turned 
the ever recurring subject of his son’s in- 
fatuation for the teacher was openly in- 
terjected into the matter up for consid- 
eration. 

“Reggy Hitchcock is a willful, undis- 
ciplined boy, who is determined to have 
the first and only thing ever denied him 
before in his life,” declared James Bur- 
ton. 

“This is really none of our business,” 
interrupted the Chairman. “We are here 
either to dismiss or retain our present 
instructor.” 

“T move that Misss Annette Weath- 
erby be re-employed next year at the 
same salary.”” The motion carried. 

It was a Friday afternoon, near the 
close of the term, and Annette had been 
telling the children the story of the 
founding of Stanford University which 
had mother love for its inspiration. The 
children crowded up close around An- 
nette and hung onto her hands as she 
came down the school house steps. They 
were still under the spell of her inspir- 
ing talk, and she was flushed with en- 
thusiasm over her work. 

Suddenly she came face to face with 
the Trustees! They had been looking 
over the neatly kept grounds while wait- 
ing for an opportunity to consider her 
case. Now they slowly filed up the steps, 
at a word from Judge Hitchcock. None 
of them did more than give the teacher, 
a cool, stiff bow. 

On the way to the post office, An- 
one of her un- 


” 


nette was accosted by 
known champions. 

“Miss Annette may I ask you some- 
thing?” 

“Yes,” Annette answered mechanic- 
ally. She was stunned by the sudden op- 
position to herself apparent in the un- 
usual behavior of the school trustees. She 
was too preoccupied to notice anything 
else. 

“*Wasn’t the diamond you 
much an engagement ring?” 

“Yes,” murmured Annette, not fully 
comprehending the import of the ques- 
tion. 


wear so 


“The man who bought the ring is dead 
ain’t he?” 

“Yes, sometime ago. Why do you 
want to know?” There was a note of 


irritation in Annette’s voice. She was 
distinctly annoyed. 
“I’ve had my own idee ever since 


you've been here. The whole town is 
stirred up about you now, but I’m your 
friend.” 

“Deliver me from my friends,” 
thought Annette,, as she hurried on. At 
the hotel she found her Uncle Henry 
waiting for her. 

“Now I am in for it,” she said to her- 
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self after the first greetings, as she hung 
up her hat and seated herself 
silent but expectant. 

“You've got yourself into a pretty 
mess down here. | suppose you know 
that the School Directors are about to 
dismiss you on account of that crazy 
tank house notion of yours.” . 

“But, Uncle, it is not built yet,” pro- 
tested Annette. 

“But it will be. I know you. It would 
take surgery to make you change your 
mind. I’ve seen that trait in you ever 
since you were a babe in arms. Then 
you used to sit for hours trying to get 
your big toe in your mouth. You'll go 
right on with this tank house business 
if it busts up the whole community.” 

“Why should I—” 

“Oh, shut up! What's this nonsense 
about you and Reggy Hitchcock? Does 
he still want to marry you?” 

“He seems to think he does.” 

“Well, what’s the matter with him?” 

“Mentally, he’s about ten years old 
and he’ll never grow up.” 

“Oh, I see; you’re waiting for the 
perfect man. Well, there is only two of 
them. One’s dead, and the other hasn't 
been born yet. You'll wind up by dying 
an old maid. I can see that coming fast 
enough.” 

“In that case we could be company 
for each other,” Annette smiled bravely, 
but if her Uncle had looked at her he 
would have seen that her lips trembled 
and that was on the 
breakdown. 

It was hours later, that he called her 
on the telephone and said: 

“Burton has just told me that the 
Board of Trustees decided to keep you 
in the school for another year.” His tone 
was gentle and caressing as he added: 
“Sunny skies, kiddo, you're all right 

» 
now. 


opposite, 


she verge of a 


This was the last straw, and poor 
Annette sobbed herself to sleep that 
night. 

Everybody seemed to know that the 
Trustees were holding a special meet- 
ing. The crowds around the postoffice 
window, separated into groups and there 
was much wagging of tongues and shak- 
ing of unwise heads, as rumor, specula- 
tion, and comment were accepted as 
proven facts. 

“Yes siree! I’ve been dead right all 
along. ‘That diamond is an engagement 
ring, and the man’s dead. The school 
ma’am just told me so.” 

Annette’s champion stopped arguing 
long enough to shift his chew of tobacco 
and expectorate copiously as he sagely 
added: ““That girl is mournin’ for the 
dead. Most likely that’s the reason 
Reggy Hitchcock’s cake turned out to be 
dough.” 

Without consulting Annette, Henry 
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Hazleton took the architect’s drawings 
of the proposed tank house with him 
when he went back to San Francisco. Be- 
fore going to his own office he stopped 
and showed the plans to Annette’s step- 
father. The latter made notes of the 
amount of materials required, and said: 

“I’ll buy these things for whoever 
takes the contract. I can do better than 
any small buyer, and Annette needn’t 
know anything about it.” 

“T can have our general contractor put 
up the tank house, at the same time he 
builds the light tower on her lot. ‘That 
will save some money, and make sure of 
a good job,” said Henry Hazelton. 

Then he sputtered, and fumed over 
the way the townspeople were acting, 
and declared that he was nearly sick with 
worry over the whole situation. ‘The 
other man laughed heartily at some of 
the details and said: 

“Henry, you fuss around like an old 
hen when her brood of ducks first take 
to the water. If Annette was a good- 
for-nothing hussy’ nobody would pick 
at her.” 

“I know it and that’s what makes me 
so damned mad.” 

“You say that Annette will take a va- 
cation this year. Now, when she gets 
here let’s give the girl a square deal. 
It’s her money, and I’m for letting 
her invest it to suit herself.” 

“Good God! man! You don’t think 
I’m trying to interfere with Annette’s 
money, do you? She will get all of 
mine, bye and bye, and I’m going to help 
pay these bills if she needs it,” saying 
which the speaker rolled up the specifi- 
cations, and started for the door. 

“You are all right, Henry, and so is 
Annette. She will tell her mother all 
about it, so why should we work our- 
selves up in a frazzle. 

Invited and made much of by the 
Burton crowd, snubbed or ignored by 
the Hitchcock faction, and talked about 
by the whole town Annette’s last days of 
the third year were anything but pleas- 
ant. She came to a final rupture with 
Reggy Hitchcock, and he had been drunk 
for a week when she started on her first 
vacation. 

Heartsick and weary, she settled her- 
self for what she fervently hoped would 
be a quiet ride homeward. Her nerves 
were so rasped and raw that she could 
not have endured another hour of pres- 
ent surroundings. On looking about her 
she was glad to see only strange faces, 
and the noise and clatter of the train 
shut off the voices, leaving a sense of iso- 
lation for which Annette was profoundly 
grateful. 

She was in no mood to read. 

Gradually the beauty of the panorama 
unfolding before her, soothed her feel- 
ings and absorbed her attention. Over 
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against the skyline were huge wavelike 
rows of brown hills, naked looking and 
bare of trees but liberally sprinkled with 
patches of green shrubbery. A soft blue 
haze hung in the depressed places, while 
a thick blanket of fog rolled in slowly 
over the tops. Heat waves shimmered 
across the valleys. 

Close up to the winding railroad track 
stretched miles of orchards, and the per- 
fume of ripe fruit wafted appetizingly 
through the open car windows. Thou- 
sands of trays contained partially sun- 
dried fruit, while an army of pickers 
fetched and carried to the big evaporat- 
ing plants. The ground was purple with 
fallen fruit, ,and the trees in many places 
were propped and braced to support the 
extra burden of a bumper crop. 

Amateur venders consisting mainly of 
old men and children did a thriving busi- 
ness at the stations. ‘The passengers re- 
verting to the primitive ate their fill with 
undisguised enjoyment. Long lines of 
cars laden with ripe fruit were moving 
in every direction. All Santa Clara Val- 
ley was alive with bustle and confusion. 
The prune harvest was at its height. 

Gradually the nervous tension relaxed 
and Annette came back into old familiar 
city haunts soothed and revived in spirit. 
Annette’s step-father opened the family 
conclave immediately after dinner by 
saying in his mildest manner. 

“Before we go into the details of the 
building itself, tell us how you intend 
to finance the scheme.” ’ 

“I have mortgaged the property for 
twelve hundred dollars needed to build 
the tank house.” 

“On what terms?” 

“Six per cent interest, and one year’s 
time. | have sufficient funds to buy some 
of the furnishing now.’” 

“Why not put on a chattel mortgage 
and buy everything needed at once?” 

Uncle Henry looked supernaturally 
innocent as he asked this question, but 
he was quick to wink at Annette’s 
mother in answer to her reproving look. 

“Because that would not be good man- 
agement. By doing without things I 
couldn’t afford to pay for, I’ve learned 
that there are one hundred cents in a 
dollar and I also know the difference be- 
tween a chattel mortgage and a check.” 

Annette was so slim and girlish, with 
her sparkling eyes and heightened color, 
that her family still found it hard to 
take her seriously. 

“That is more than some women 
learn in a lifetime,’’ commented the step- 
father. 

“But it is what every wife ought 
to know,” declared Annette, while each 
hearer had difficulty in, preserving grav- 
ity. Uncle Henry heroically curbed a 
disposition to explode. 

“With the tank house completed my 
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property will have cost me five thousand 
dollars and will be easily worth seven 
thousand. I expect to have it free of 
debt by the end of the fourth year.” 

“Then what are you going to do?” 
There was latent belligerency in Uncle 
Henry’s tone. 

“Get married—if I can. That’s why 
I want to have a year’s practical experi- 
ence in cooking and housekeeping.” 

In obedience to a frantic pantomime 
summons Uncle Henry followed An- 
nette’s mother into the kitchen. 

“T tell you, sis, that girl’s crazy. You 
ought to insist on her giving up all this 
foolishness.” 

“Pll do nothing of the kind, Henry. 
She tells me that the new addition js 
building up rapidly below her place 
and that she is now in the center of a 
nice residence section.” 

“Her business sense is sound enough, 
but I don’t like the notion of her living 
alone.” 

“In her domestic instincts Annette is 
as primitive as a cave woman. She is 
old fashioned in her ideas of modesty 
and womanliness. She is devout and con- 
scientious to a degree and with it all has 
the fine mental poise of a modern col- 
lege girl,” defended the mother with a 
touch of pride. 

““And you're banking on all that 
moonshine?” ’ 

“No, I am counting on the child’s 
character. She knows what she wants 
and I am willing she should have it. I 
don’t believe in family tyranny.” 

“Neither do I, sis; only I wish, An- 
nette was normal like other girls.” 

“You mean conventional, Henry. She 
is normal.” 

Looking up from the blue prints un- 
der examination, Annette drew her 
mother down into her own hastily va- 
cated chair, and motioned Uncle Henry 
to the other side of the table, as the two 
returned to the sitting room. 

“We've got the main points about the 
tank house settled. It is to be twenty- 
five feet square, two stories high, with 
a tall tank and a high cupola-topped roof. 
The windmill will have separate shin- 
gle-covered supports, and will stand op- 
posite the roof. There will be a wide 
balcony, with fancy posts and balustrade, 
and boxed in seats on all sides of the 
tank. Brown shingles, white woodwork 
and green roof will be the same as the 
other buildings.” 

“What’s the idea of boxing in the 
seats?”’ asked Uncle Henry, busy with 
the plans. 

“Oh, I'll use the box seats to store 
cushions, hammocks, books, magazines, 
flags and Japanese lanterns, and all kinds 
of decorations, later on.” 

“T suppose you will want the cupola 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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One Christmas Eve 


HE moonlight turned Ray’s curly 

locks, under a wisp of some sort of 

thin stuff, into a halo of spun gold ; 
it showed the smile in her eyes, but not 
their color. A fellow would need an 
awful lot of words to describe Ray’s 
eyes. “Blue lakelets” was as near as I 
could ever come to it. The white fur 
of her collar kissed her cheek. Later, I 
intended to help out the fur. 

We had been out to a Christmas Eve 
dinner and a late dance; and I was tak- 
ing her home in an automobile built for 
two. We cut through Golden Gate 
Park—which was the longest way home. 
All evening I had debated whether or 
not I should make myself the present of 
a brand new wife. Ray was pretty! For 
five minutes I had felt. that it was all 
up with me. 

“Tomorrow morning,” I told myself. 
“T’ll wake up an engaged man.” 

“Ray—Miss Stannard,” I said, and 
stopped. 

“Yes, Mr. Hal Hayden,” she came 
back, sweetly, though she giggled. 

Now, I’m a shy man. If I think a 
person is making sport of me, I’m like 
a phonograph suddenly shut off. Just 
like that! And the giggle did it. 

Somehow, I was glad that I hadn’t 
committed myself. There was Anne 
Burney, Anne, of the melting brown 
eyes, with a fetching dimple in her chin. 
Anne was the other dear charmer—I had 
never known how dear until this mo- 
ment, when I had almost tied myself 
to Ray. (Anne is rich—and I have a 
fine singing voice and aspirations.) I 
said something about the moonlight, and 
how many pounds of hair did Ray have 
on that small head of hers, anyhow, and 
let it go at that. 


Anne and I had a heap of things in 
common: Reincarnation, to mention one 
of them. I mean, we didn’t believe in 
it. We held that when a man was 
through with this merry-go-round world, 
that tries to be square with everyone, he 
doesn’t come back a tomcat, to sing on 
a backyard fence. Ray, on the contrary, 
had a good deal to say (in her sober 
moods) of working out destinies in other 
spheres. 


All this time, only half of my mind 
was on the things Ray was saying to me, 
the things I was saying to Ray. I was 
wondering how the matter would end, 
how I could make sure which of the dear 
charmers was the one to hold my heart 
in her little hands. And then I heard 
songs, growing from distant to near, of 
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riotous joy-riders...the bark of an ex- 
haust. 

Around a curve swept a huge machine, 
roaring, running wild.... No room to 
turn out....I1 stopped, drew the terri- 
fied Ray into the shelter of my arms, 
bent over her, to shield her body with 
my own. 

Death, roaring, barking, was upon 
its xs 

Something seemed to shake the cloud 
my soul was drifting in, and with fear- 
inspiring faintness, I felt myself falling 
through space. I landed, looked up to 
see both Anne and Ray standing over 
me. I wondered, stupidly, how Anne 
came to be there; and at the same time 
I tried to speak—to say how thankful 
I was that Ray was not hurt....No 
sound came from my lips! 

A glance showed the two wrecked 
automobiles; three men standing, while a 
fourth, evidently a doctor, fussed with 
an elderly woman whose arm had been 
hurt. That was it! Anne had been with 
the party in the other car. 

Of course I kept quiet—I couldn’t do 
otherwise until my voice found me. But 
the girls—Could I believe my ears? 
They were quarreling over me! 

“IT love him,” said Ray. 

“Prove it!” cried Anne. “I love him, 
too. I can give him everything that you 
can’t. He'll never do anything worth 
while with his voice without money to 
back him.” 

I wanted my voice again—oh, how I 
wanted it! I saw trouble ahead. I heard 
terrible sounds. I tried vainly to reach, 





TWELFTH NIGHT 
Old Christmas 


Tonight the Christmas season passes, 
The embers of the yule log fire 
Tomorrow morn will be dead ashes. 
Tonight we make a funeral pyre 
Of all the boughs of evergreen, 
The holly wreaths and mistletoe; 
Their leaping flames cast reddened 
screen 
On window panes above the snow, 
While in and out the dancers sway. 
Old Christmas, tired, still keeps yule 
time 
With zest, for he must steal away 
When on the air breaks midnight’s 
chime. 
—Martha Newland. 


to lay hold of something solid, to at- 
tract their attention. But the argument 
went on and on, Ray pleading with tears 
that she did, indeed, love me, Anne in- 
sisting that only by sacrificing that love 
to my greater good could Ray prove it. 

Mist, creeping in from the sea, 
shrouded the scene; the figures grouped 
about became ghostly, unreal. The voices 
sounded indistinct, as if muffled by folds 
of cotton. And now the doctor turned 
his attention to me. 

“We must get him to the hospital; 
here comes the ambulance. He is seri- 
ously hurt. Will have to have new—” 

The rest was drowned in the clanging 
of the ambulance gong; and that was the 
last thing that I heard as I drifted off. 


I came to my senses in a hospital ward. 
I at once began to take stock of myself. 
The doctor had said that I must have 
new— What? How long had I been 
here, anyway? 

I found that my right arm had been 
broken, but the surgeon was so skilful 
that only the owner, or a disembodied 
spirit, could tell it. I disliked the tatooed 
decoration that I discovered on it, later; 
but I was afraid, from the way I had 
suddenly lost my voice, that beggars 
could not be choosers. The left arm did 
not match my right, being some inches 
shorter. This left had a big, hairy hand! 
Immediately I realized that somebody 
had made a mistake in choosing my arms 
at random. 

I wasn’t hungry or thirsty; but I nat- 
urally wished for a place to carry food; 
and that part of my body didn’t seem 
to be there. I realized that soul and 
body are two different things—distinctly 
different things! —Then, too, I had no 
lungs. My soul did not need air. But 
I knew that my body would. 

I hoped that they would select a new 
stomach that was guaranteed to be able 
to eat midnight suppers without pen- 
alty. 

“T’ll need a gall-bladder,” I thought. 

“No,” some one unseen spoke up. 
“You've had so much gall in your last 
incarnation, you won't need any this 
time. But you will need more back-bone 
and less self-esteem.” 

At that my mind became a blank as an 
arm grabbed me, and a hand was clapped 
over my mouth. The hand that was 
across my mouth finally relaxed. Then 
the arm let go its hold. My voice had 
been replaced! Everything was dark. I 
could not see a foot ahead of me. My 
heart, in spite of Cupid-arrow-holes, was 

(Continued on Page 43) 
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The Luck of the Storm 


AN BRODING had built his 

camp close to Duck Lake be- 

cause it was the exact center of 
his logging contract. ‘The heavy timber 
had been cut out, and the white tents, 
with board foundations, and four foot 
walls, were pitched close to the rippling 
water. When McGowan of the Mam- 
moth Pine company signed the contract, 
he asked if the camp lay in the right 
place. 

“There isn’t a better site in Lassen, 
or all California,” said Dan confidently. 
“Here will be the main logging road, 
when the railway people put that main 
line switch in. And as we cut out, we’ll 
move; two thousand feet will be the 
longest haul, for I’ll lay track in the mid- 
dle of each quarter section. The gen- 
eral manager drove away satisfied, af- 
ter promising that the rails and_ ties 
would be shipped at once. 

McGowan hurried the material out, 
but in the next six weeks, Dan learned 
that a railway corporation can not always 
be hurried. His road was ready, but the 
switch had not been put in. 

Carly in the morning he stood on the 
logging road, watching his teams strag- 
gle in single file towards the woods. The 
great creaking red wheels under which 
the logs were slung, crunched and rocked 
past him on their way for a load. The 
leading teamster spoke as he drove by. 

“T come from Bale’s camp this morn- 
ing, an’ that extra crew is loading up 
their tools again, without putting the 
switch in. What’ll we do, Dan?” Bro- 
ding’s face flushed to an angry red. 

“Keep on wheeling the logs to the old 
Westwood spur, Dick. It’s all we can 
do. I'll bet that’s some of Shad Bale’s 
work, but payday between him and me 
will come sometime.” He repeated the 
order to each teamster, and after the last 
wheel rolled out of sight, he strode rap- 
idly across the clearing, following a 
path which wound through the low, 
swampy tamarack ground to the rail- 
road. At the Westwood switch he found 
Dick’s news to be true; the freight was 
pulling out with the extra crew on board, 
and he had to run to catch the caboose. 
Johnson, the lanky, rawboned foreman, 
stood on the platform. 

“How about my switch, Johnson!” 

“Got orders to load everything and 
come to Honey Lake, ’til you fellows 
found out where you wanted the blamed 
switch.” 

“T showed Reynolds, the chief en- 
gineer, where I wanted it,” said Dan 
furiously. 
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“T guess Shad Bale, superintendent of 
the Mammoth camps let on that he had 
all the say,” and the foreman bit into a 
huge chunk of tobacco and went inside. 

As the train slowed down at the 
Honey Lake whistling post, Dan drop- 
ped off the caboose steps, and hurried 
across the flat to the big pond. The 
Mammoth mills and offices were on the 
opposite side. McGowan, a wiry, dark 
eyed southerner, and boss of the plant, 
stood at the landing, watching the huge 
load of logs go booming into the water. 
He looked sharply at Broding. 

“What’s the trouble! “It’s always 
trouble when anyone wants me! You 
can’t send in too many logs, for Bale’s 


camps have fallen down badly. We've 


two mills running day and night and the 
pond’s half empty now.” 

“Mebbe it’s the man that running 
your camps that’s falling down,” re- 
marked Dan dryly. McGowan nodded. 

“He hadn’t better let us run out. 
When you were his foreman we had no 
trouble. But what do you want?” As 
they walked over to the office Broding 
explained. 

“Get me the roadmaster’s office ; quick 
girl,” said McGowan, and the operator 
manipulated the plugs rapidly. 

“Say, Seeley,” he began rapidly, 
“what's the meaning of that Duck Lake 
siding sidetrack. Do you want us to 
kick to your head office, that we have to 
close our mills on account of a switch?” 
Seeley answered, and McGowan slam- 
med the receiver on the hook, and asked 
for the line to Bale at the Mammoth 
camps. 

“Say, Mr. Bale, what did you butt 
in on that Duck Lake switch for? I 
want you to run your own camps here- 
after, and let the contractor’s business 
alone. You didn’t? Well somebody 
mixed it up,” and he cut his superinten- 
dent off before he had finished. “Mack” 
was mad and the office staff listened glee- 
fully, for he had talked -to a five thou- 
sand a year man, as he would to the of- 
fice boy. 

“He says it’s a misunderstanding, Dan, 
and we can’t swear different. You go 
back and give us every log you can, and 
I'll try to get permission from Rey- 
nolds to put the switch in with our own 
crew, and we'll pay the bill,’ he finished 
persuasively. 

“Will you pay for what I lose? I’m 
hauling logs half a mile past the switch, 
to the old Westwood spur,” but Mc- 


Gowan shook his head. That had been 
omitted from the contract, and if the 
contractor ruined himself by signing a 
bad contract, that was his affair. 

Honey Lake mills were thirty miles 
from Duck Lake, and it was nearly 
eleven o'clock when Dan left the train 
at Westwood siding, and walked across 
the clearing. He could see by the moon- 
light that the bunching teams had done 
a good day’s work. The logs were 
bunched in twos and threes, the big ones 
standing single, for the eleven foot 
wheels to back over. If the thing hadn’t 
been muddled up, he stood to make big 
money this year. And he didn’t believe 
that Bale was innocent. He had been 
Shad’s foreman two seasons, and between 
them had always lurked a concealed dis- 
like. Bale had kept him because he could 
get out logs cheaper than himself, which 
helped Bale to hold his job. When Dan 
quit, he had mentioned this fact, and it 
had enraged the superintendent mightily. 
There was the motive. 

So thinking, he walked until the white 
tents gleamed in the moonlight, and he 
looked at them with pride. He was 
twenty six, and the savings of ten years’ 
work he had invested here. Tents, cots 
for fifty men, a well equipped cook house, 
saws, axes, and a donkey engine for load- 
ing, and it was more than half paid for. 

In the married men’s quarters a light 
gleamed from a tent under a small grove 
of pines. Dan’s face relaxed pleasantly. 
Nora Nordmark lived here with her 
folks; Nordmark was his saw filer, and 
Nora kept the commissary and the men’s 
time. She looked out of the open door. 

“My, Dan! That you wandering 
around all day and night? Don’t forget 
vou asked me to go to the Westwood 
dance tomorrow night.” 

“I’m not forgetting it, Nora, and I 
hope I’ll be taking you out more, when 
I get things running right here. But 
what are you doing up so late?” 

“Five men quit today, and five came, 
poor ones from Bale’s; cast-offs, I guess, 
so I’m fixing the books.” 

“Tf they stay, I’ll make them into good 
men,” he answered laughing. “And 
don’t forget that when you go anywhere, 
Nora, it’s me that takes you.” 

“T won’t! But you might have to 
come after me a bit further, Dan,” and 
she closed the door while Dan went to 
his tent wondering what she had meant 
by that. Nora was dark eyed, pretty and 
lithe. She had entered the Honey Lake 
High school the year he had left, and he 
had not seen her for three years, but 
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Dan’s allegiance had not wavered. 

In the morning McGowan’s fast 
roadster came purring along the trail, 
dodging the stumps at a city speed limit. 

“T came up to tell you we've deposited 
five thousand more to your credit, Bro- 
ding, and you’ve got to send us that 
amount in logs, before we advance you 
more money. Have you got the timber 
cut?” 

“Yes, and three times that. When’s 
the switch going in, for that means logs 
to vou, and money to me?” 

“Reynold’s on his vacation. Nothing 
doing ’til he comes back.” 

“Wire Reynolds that his darned va- 
cation is costing me a hundred dollars 
a day,” rejoined Dan bitterly. “And 
what did Bale say about it!” 

“Denied it flat, said he only talked 
about it in a general way. What do you 
think ?” 

“T’ve known him to lie,” said Bro- 
ding reflectively, and McGowan grinned 
as he drove away. The fights of con- 
tractor and superintendent, did not dis- 
turb him, if he got logs to run his mills. 
“Deliver the goods; that’s the only ex- 
cuse for your pay,” was the sign painted 
over McGowan’s private office—that 
was his only philosophy. 

At half past eight, just as the early 
camp men were rolling into their bunks, 
Nora Nordmark stepped into Dan’s car 
ready for the dance. He hadn’t seen her 
dressed up this summer and he felt proud 
of his partner. Sometimes she wore 
khaki and leggings around camp, but to- 
night she looked ravishingly pretty in a 
smart dress, and the faint perfume of her 
dainty summery costume pleased him. 
Dan longed to put his arm around the 
gay silk sweater she wore as a wrap, and 
swore inwardly to find out how Nora 
felt about becoming mistress of his home, 
before he brought her back. 

The dance hall of the lumber town 
gaily decorated with flags and colored 
lanterns, looked pretty enough, and Bro- 
ding enjoyed himself immensely. For 
one thing, he had a monopoly of the pret- 
tiest girl, for they scarcely knew anyone 
there. With Nora’s soft figure in his 
arms, he temporarily forgot the twin 
annoyances, Shad Bale, and the missing 
switch. Nora felt the glee of the girl in 
glowing health, and talked gaily to her 
partner. They danced lightly, with just 
a shade of perceptible fondness, not over- 
looked by the old ladies who occupied 
the seats, who nodded their heads mean- 
ingly. The sweet scent of a budding 
match made them young again. 

Nora looked kindly, more kindly than 
she ever had at Dan, for he was tall and 
clearcut, with pleasant gray eyes. Per- 
haps if the perfect day could be taken 
from its idealistic frame, Dan might 
have asked Nora that very moment, a 
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most propitious one, but Shad Bale step- 
ped up, and introduced young Hurst, his 
timekeeper, who carried her away. And 
when Hurst brought her back, an audi- 
ble remark made Broding uneasy. He 
heard him say, “I'll see more of you 
when you move to the Mammoth office.” 

A few minutes later Shad Bale 
danced with her, and this upset Dan 
badly. Nora had a chic way of danc- 
ing, avoiding the ungraceful extremes of 
the day, and he had to admit that Bale 
was almost a perfect dancer. He was 
medium sized, light, and had more the 
look of an office man, than a woods su- 
perintendent. But the boy hated to see 
him with Nora; he wondered if she knew 
that Bale’s wife had divorced him. But 
to warn a girl is equivalent to saying 
you suspect her of being weak. 

“Hello Broding!” said Bale after 
seating his partner. “You’ve been blam- 
ing me over that switch business, but I 
had nothing to do with it, that’s 
straight.” 

“The engineer said straight that you 
had, and it’s mighty queer how two 
straights, could turn out something so 
crooked,” replied Dan looking his dis- 
like. Bale turned to Nora. 

“Thanks for the dance, and when you 
join our office force, we'll have some 
dances in camp. There are more than 
twenty women and girls in the married 
quarters,” and he looked maliciously at 
Dan to see how he took the news. Bale’s 
eyes dropped. He could not mistake the 
message flashed from his enemy. 

“IT know you're a liar, and I'll fight 
you to a finish over this,” and words 
could not have been plainer. 


On the home drive Nora seemed tired 
and preoccupied, and Dan found no op- 
portunity to say what he had sworn to 
say that night. Something had come be- 
tween them; the acid blight of his enemy 
had spoilt the outing. Once when the 
rough road threw the girl’s yielding fig- 
ure against him, he held her tightly to 
him, and she laughed sweetly. A moment 
of silence and he would have spoken, but 
Nora’s words broke the spell, and he re- 
leased her. 

“T hate to give up your time keeping, 
Dan, but you see Mr. Bale has offered 
me a hundred a month. They have near- 
ly three hundred men, and I'll get so 
much business experience with the typ- 
ing and adding machines, for Mr. Bale 
is going to teach me. I’m getting ambi- 
tious for bigger things.” After thinking 
deliberately Broding answered. 

“Tt’s more than this job could stand, 
for we’re losing money, and I’ll not say 
what I think about Bale—it wouldn’t 
be polite and you’d think it selfish. So 
I’ll hope you get along well,” and he 
stopped the car at Nora’s tent. But that 
night he went to bed smarting and badly 
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discouraged. 

Early in the morning Nordmark hur- 
ried into his tent with more bad news. 
The barnman had reported ten horses 
sick with distemper, and a hasty trip to 
the barn confirmed him in his suspicions. 
Only recently Bale had shot three of 
the Mammoth stock for glanders, an in- 
curable disease. And he learned that 
while he had been away in Honey Lake, 
two of Bale’s teams had driven over 
with wheels leased from MacGowan, 
and as it rained hard, they had stayed 
until morning. Dan’s face hardened 

“The sneaking hound!” And he never 
warned me of horse sickness, for he’d be 
pleased at my going broke. Put the 
teamsters limbing, Nordmark, and take 
charge while I’m away,” and he drove 
to Honey Lake for the district veteri- 
nary. 

He got back soon after dinner with 
Cooper, and the horse doctor frowned 
after a few minutes inspection of the 
horses. 

“I hate to say it, Broding, but the 
sooner you shoot them, the safer it will 
be for the rest of your stock, which must 
be stalled in a barn free from infection, 
and at Dan’s request he carried out the 
sentence himself. He left the camps in 
Nordmark’s charge and started off to 
hunt for heavy horses. 

At the Mammoth lumber office, he 
found MacGowan busily engaged with 
a director’s meeting, but he took time to 
curtly refuse Broding’s plea for two 
thousand dollars to buy horses. 

“I’m sorry, Broding, but that’s none 
of our funeral, and you're badly in the 
hole now. You'll have to rustle money 
on the outside, or buy on time,” and hur- 
ried back into his private office. 

Down in the valley, Dan found plenty 
of horses for sale, but on credit, the price 
was too high; the news had gone out 
that Broding was a poor risk. So he went 
three hundred miles to Bishop, and se- 
cured horses on liberal terms from an old 
ranch friend. But it took the price of a 
team to ship the stock to Duck Lake. 

A full week had been wasted when 
the car was switched into the Westwood 
spur, and he found half of his crew loaf- 
ing in camp, for Bale had hired Nord- 
mark as camp foreman, and the family 
had moved over. After starting the new 
teams, and lining out the crew at their 
jobs, he rode to the Mammoth headquar- 
ters to see Nordmark. 

“T have to look out a bit, Dan, for 
I’m getting on in years, so fifty dollars 
more means a lot to me,” he said rather 
shamed. 

“You could have waited ’til I got 
back. Anyway, here’s your check. I 
came over to see Nora; where is she?” 
“Been out riding with Mr. Bale, 
but you'll find her in the office alone, 
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Dan,” said Nordmark, pleased to turn 
the subject. 

She greeted him pleasantly. “I’ve been 
riding with Mr. Bale, but he had to go 
out on the engine, some cars were ditched 
up the line. How’s the business, Dan?” 

“Two more weeks like last, and 
there’ll be no business, Nora,” he said 
gloomily. Nora leaned over the counter 
distressed at his manner. Dan clasped 
her hands suddenly. ‘Nora, I'll win out 
yet, but I want you back to keep time, 
and a little heart in me. Will you marry 
me today? What do you say, girlie?” 
She stood pouting in pretty indecision, 
for though she considered Dan as hers, 
she had not yet wholly given herself. 

“Oh, Dan! Don’t ask me now, I 
want to work, and promised Mr. Mc- 
Gowan that I would stay this season out. 
I’ll go to the Fourth of July picnic and 
dance with you,” she promised eagerly, 
to soften her refusal of an immediate 
marriage. “Do you want me to go?” 

“IT want you anywhere, Nora, and 
anyway I can get you,” and leaning 
quickly he took the lover’s privilege, af- 
ter Nora made a vain attempt to escape. 
He rode home feeling an undercurrent 
of wrath at Bale; if it had not been for 
the office job, he might had had his way 
with his girl. 

The next week was one of tigerish 
work for Broding. Every night the local 
backed in seven empty cars which must 
be loaded the next day, and his teams 
were driven unmercifully on the long 
haul. With his switch half a mile nearer, 
he could have loaded fourteen flats, with 
an average of ten thousand feet to the 
car, and could have cleared fifty dollars 
a day. And now he lost money. It had 
settled into a game of patient waiting 
with ruin creeping on, for counting the 
cost of the new horses, he now owed 
nearly four thousand dollars. 


In the big valley below, harvest came 
on, and the scarcity of labor affected the 
mountain camps, for men were going out 
and few coming in. The night before 
the Fourth, twelve of his crew quit, so 
Dan reluctantly wrote a note to Nora 
explaining the situation, and drove into 
Honey Lake to hire a crew. The Greek 
stableman who took the message gave 
it to Shad Bale, who had no scruples in 
playing the game, so Nora never knew 
that Dan had written, and Shad Bale 


took her to the picnic in his new car. 


Broding had only succeeded in getting 
half a crew together, and he went 
through another racking week of work, 
which only increased his debts. His 
smouldering rage did not calm, when 
the news came that Shad Bale now took 
Nora out riding regularly, and he medi- 
tated bitterly that Bale’s position had 
turned the girl’s head, so he kept sullenly 
away. It was bad strategy, for she had 
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missed him, and accepted Bale’s atten- 
tions through pique at Broding’s deser- 
tion. 

In the spring, he had stocked his com- 
missary heavily, but as the stock dwin- 
dled, he was forced to ask McGowan for 
more money. 

Balder sat in the office and backed Mc- 
Gowan up in a flat refusal, hinting that 
they had more important business to set- 
tle. Dan’s jaws set and in three hours 
he wore them out. 

“Give him a thousand, Mack, to get 
rid of him, and mind you this is the last 
penny,” said Balder wearily. This met 
his payroll for the week, and he man- 
aged a new credit for supplies at West- 
wood, and kept the camp running, and 
his debts increased for two more months. 
In this time Nora had apparently passed 
out of his life, for a rumor that she was 
engaged to Shad Bale had spread through 
the married quarters. 

The weather began to break with 
early rains of uncommon length, which 
increased his grimness, for the elements 
joined in with his enemies, and his back 
was to the wall, with little hope of win- 
ning. After the storm had mired the 
roads badly for logging, it quit, and then 
McGowan drove in with the news that 
the switch would be put in that day. 
Dan swore at him. “I’m broke and you 
know it, Mack, but I’ll bet you a thou- 
sand that your logs from Duck Lake 
cost less than Bale’s after all the bills 
are paid.” McGowan just laughed and 
replied as he drove off: 

“After the bills are paid, you'll have 
no money to bet, Broding, and I’ll gam- 
ble on that for a sure thing.” 

Even after the switch cut off the extra 
haul, he could only load ten cars a day, 
which broke even with his camp ex- 
penses, and winter loomed ahead. The 
days were shorter, men were scarce, each 
storm increasing the number who rolled 
their blankets and left, for they quit at 
a word, lured away by the sunshine of 
the southern valleys. Dan didn’t deceive 
himself about the matter. He had work- 
ed like a madman, and beaten by adverse 
conditions, had failed on his contract. 
The climax came two days before 
Thanksgiving, when ten inches of fresh 
snow had fallen. 


Shad Bale rode up with word that 
McGowan had telephoned orders to close 
the Duck Lake contract out, and that 
the men would have their time checks 
cashed in Honey Lake at the Mammoth 
office. Dan had just come out from 
breakfast, and leaned against the cook 
house door. He sensed the malignant 
glee Bale felt in delivering McGowan’s 
orders, for his final ruin. His rage 
boiled over as he sprang towards Bale, 
to drag him to the ground, but Shad’s 
horse shied away, and he listened smil- 
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ingly to Dan’s imprecations. 

“You know I could tear you in two, 
if I’d get hold of you, you glanders 
spreading hound. You tell McGowan if 
he wants this camp closed to bring his 
books here, for my contract has six days 
to run yet. And you keep away from my 
camp, and you'll be safer.” Shad Bale 
still smiled mockingly without replying 
to the outburst as he turned his horse 
into the trail. “Come on, boys,” said 
Dan, “there’s time to get your checks, 
and make the down train to Honey 
Lake,” and the last worker rolled up 
and trudged out of camp before night 
fell, carrying a message for McGowan 
to come to Duck Lake to settle up. The 
contractor knew that beyond signing over 
the equipment to the company, there was 
little to do. 

Balder and McGowan arrived 
promptly on the next train, but had to 
walk through the deep snow from the 
spur. Apparently they were in good 
humor at the prospect, for at times they 
playfully snowballed each other, when 
they stopped to rest. The ruined man 
saw this and cursed them heartily. 

“What do you think of Broding?” 
asked Balder when they turned in to the 
buildings. 

“Best logger in the mountains; he 
never had a chance,” came the laconic 
answer. 

“Then you’re going to deal with him 
as I suggested ?”” McGowan nodded, and 
called out cheerily to Dan, who had 
watched their playfulness bitterly, feel- 
ing that they were buzzards coming to 
feast on his ruin. He led them into the 
office tent, and built up a roaring fire 
before bringing out his books. 

It took less than an hour to arrive at 
the correct and painful result in plain 
figures. He had delivered five million 
feet at the price of nine dollars: per 
thousand on the car, and the money ad- 
vanced, exceeded fifty thousand dollars. 
He owed the Mammoth five thousand 
and some odd dollars, after they had 
made a fairly liberal allowance for the 
trees felled, and other unfinished work. 
His eight months’ killing work had 
brought nothing but the loss of his own 


three thousand, the amount he _ had 
put in. 
“Bad management, Broding! Very 


bad! I'll say that you’re a poor con- 
tractor,” said the stout Mr. Balder, look- 
ing keenly out of his sharp gray eyes at 
Dan. He glared at the corpulent presi- 
dent and exploded. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for the glanders 
from your poisoned stable, and that curs- 
ed switch, I’d have made good money,” 
he roared, and Mr. Balder nodded em- 
phatically, striking the table with his 
hand. 
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“That’s just it! No head for business, 
Broding! Now if you had given orders 
to your stable man that no strange horses 
could enter, it might have helped. But 
you didn’t. You will next time, I bet, 
and your experience will be worth three 
thousand dollars to you. Would it have 
helped if you’d bound us in the contract 
to get your switch in on time, or pay the 
loss? That’s why you lost; signing a 
bad contract is bad management.” 

“T’ll say it is; No head for business 
at all, Broding,” agreed McGowan with 
that peculiar grin on his face. 

“T wasn’t crooked enough to hold my 
own with Bale,” sneered Dan. But even 
at that, the Duck Lake logs cost you less 
than your own, so you needn’t rub it in, 
and I’ll get even with Shad Bale some- 
day.” 

“Pooh, pooh! Someday is very indefi- 
nite about getting even. Why not make 
it tomorrow. Go over and fire Shad Bale 
for us.” Dan stared at Balder incredu- 
lously. “Your logs cost us five dollars 
a thousand less than Bale’s delivered at 
Honey Lake,” he resumed with vexation, 
“so on my advice, McGowan offers you 
a contract as woods superintendent for 
three years, and we'll give six thousand 
a year, for you're worth more to us than 
Bale ever was.” 

“T thank you—” began Dan, with just 
a shade of emotion shaking his voice. 

“Not necessary at all, Mr. Broding,” 
said McGowan. “You're a crackerjack 
logger. We found that out when you 
left Bale; we didp’t get the logs, and 
we're doing this, not for philanthropy, 
but for your own interests. We think 
that you'll give us all the logs we can 
use, even if you can’t draw up a good 
contract for yourself” and then they 
both shook hands with him cordially. 
“It’s going to storm, let’s get back to 
town,” said Mack. 

Dan walked over to the spur with 
them, and when the train pulled out, 
McGowan shouted, “We'll notify Mr. 
Bale ourselves, for we think that you’ve 
wiped off scores with him.” Dan couldn’t 
reply, for at that moment, a snowball 
from Mr. Balder’s hand broke on the 
back of his neck, and the genial presi- 
dent’s stout frame shook with mirth, as 
he dodged Dan’s ineffectual throw. Hav- 
ing only seen these men in business hours, 
Dan felt a deep surprise at their boyish 
playfulness, for he had only seen their 
hard, keen qualities. Now he felt rea- 
sonably sure that they were human to 
the point of being good to their families. 
So men get acquainted by graduated de- 
grees of surprise. 

He hurried home, taking the short 
cut across the tamarack swamp, for the 
eerie soughing of the wind in the tree 
tops heralded the coming storm. It had 


been agreed that he should take care of 
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the stock, until the company sent out 
men to stay for the winter. 

The waters of the narrow lake below 
the camp, were barely disturbed with a 
slight ripple, but already the wind roared 
overhead. He watered and fed the horses, 
and went around the tents tying all the 
flaps securely, before he carried in enough 
wood to last two days. When all loose 
articles were gathered in, he stood in the 
doorway gazing across the clearing, 
watching the wind pick up the dry leaves 
in furious gusts. With the marvelous 
improvement in financial position, which 
the day had brought, he still felt discon- 
tent, for the affair with Nora had left 
a wound. 

His new job was a big one with a 
growing company. The items of his new 
responsibilities loomed large. There 
would be three hundred men, fifty miles 
of logging railroad, four locomotives, all 
equipment, and over a hundred head of 
horses. The bookkeepers and commissary 
men would all be under his orders, and 
Dan Broding would sign the checks for 
wages and all outlay. If he did his work 
well, he could fairly earn six thousand 
a year. 

The wind had gathered force until it 
went shrieking through the tree tops, and 
he prepared to close the door, for the 
rain swept along the ground, almost a 
solid sheet of water. A minute of strain- 
ing sight to see clearer, and bareheaded 
he dashed off up the trail. Just before 
the clearing had been whipped out of 
sight in the storm, he had seen the figure 
of a slight girl struggling towards camp. 
He found her cowering, exhausted under 
a tree two hundred yards away. “My 
God, Nora! What are you doing here 
in such weather ?” he shouted. 

“Let’s get under cover, Dan, and I'll 
tell you,” she screamed, taking his arm. 
She was drenched to the skin, the furi- 
ous wind tangled Nora’s wet skirt 
around her limbs, until Dan snatched her 
up in his arms, and with lowered head 





WINTER RAIN 


The rain caresses our old grey house, 

And scampers over the roof like a mouse, 

It silver-stipples the window panes; 

And whistles weird staccato strains 

Where it plumbs a puddle beneath the 
eaves. 

It weaves a soggy carpet of leaves 

In the orchard; cautiously coaxes down 

The last old leaf that is crumpled and 
brown; 

And around my shivering fig tree tosses 

A velvet cloak of saffron mosses. 


It hushes this little low house of ours 
With a lullaby for the lonely hours. 
—W inifred Gray Stewart. 
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plunged along the path. She snuggled 
her wet face against him, and Dan knew 
that this prize also would be his, for his 
doubts disappeared at her touch. 

Nora found some of her old clothes in 
the Nordmark tent, and changed by the 
red hot stove, while Broding changed in 
the bunkhouse. And then he listened 
with joyous interest to her explanation 
of her visit. The Nordmarks had moved 
to Honey Lake, and when she came back 
to finish up her work, she discovered that 
the families had all left. “I could have 
gone back on the two o’clock train, Dan, 
but I felt so sorry for you, for I had 
heard that you had lost everything. Half 
way over, I changed my mind, and 
started back, and then the storm drove 
me on.” Dan looked thankfully out of 
the window at this. 

“T heard that you were going to marry 
Shad Bale, Nora.” Her cheeks flamed in 
sudden resentment. 

“That’s old women gossip from Bale’s 
camp, Dan. I went out riding once, and 
to two dances, because you never came 
again. Qh, I’m so sorry that things 
turned out so bad for you.” 

“Would you marry a failure, Nora?” 

“You're not a failure, Dan, and I’m 
sure—” but further speech became im- 
possible, for Dan held her so tight and 
crumpled in his strong arms. Nora gent- 
ly extricated herself after a time, and 
noticed Dan’s consternation. 

“Say, girlie, did you know there’s not 
a soul in this camp but us two?” 

“No families?” in alarm. 

“Not one, but there will be. Now lis- 
ten, today Balder made me superinten- 
dent of the Mammoth logging opera- 
tions. I’m boss. You'll get in this rain- 
suit while I start the engine of my car, 
and there’s a license and preacher in 
Westwood. We'll take a chance through 
the storm.” 

“Yes Dan,” said the sweet voice meek- 
ly. And somehow, by virtue of its 
maker’s thoroughness, the strong engine 
throbbed steadily, and drove the plung- 
ing car along, until Nora had become 
Dan’s wife, and brought them safely 
back to the cozy walled tent, all through 
that awful storm. 

During the hour that Nora tripped 
happily around the stove, cooking a won- 
derful supper, Dan hunted up all the 
rugs and wild animal skins, and ar- 
ranged a pretty wedding bower for her. 
“Come to supper, Dan,” came the sweet 
call.” 

But before joining her he opened the 
door to gaze fixedly at the whirling and 
tortured clouds and solemnly said. 

“T thank you storm, for pouring down 
and wetting that girl through, for she’d 
changed her mind and was going back, 
but she’s now my wife. Amen.” 








All Nature Seemed Asleep. 
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I] BURNED MY BREAD TODAY 


I burned my bread this morning.... 
while I dreamed 
Beside my kitchen window. 
breeze 

Played thru the palms, and silver dew 
drops gleamed 

Upon my neighbor’s eave (he never sees 

The early things of day, the sun’s first 
burst 

Of rose and gold or birds a-chorusing: 

His shade is drawn till noon), was why 
I durst 

A momentary reverie of Spring; 

Just for the once forgot the endless 
chores 

That waited always my familiar touch 

And let my soul steal past to God’s out- 
doors! 

Then as unknowing tears (I'd not wept 
much ) 

Gushed from my eyes and blurred the 
spotless pane, 

I heard the shuffling of my husband’s 
feet, 

His dumstruck, “Where’s yer nose at, 
Sarah Jane? 

Th’ biscuit’s black as heck—what kin 
we eat!” 


Ah, the 


—Jo Hartman. 





PROFANITY 


The Lord Christ’s name is often spoken, 

In the cigar store next to me; 

All day in jest, careless and free, 

They call on Him whose heart was 
broken, 

They call on Him who wept for them 

In a far garden, bitterly, 

Oh, far Gethsemane. 


What do they know, who call on Him, 
In the cigar store next to me, 

Of that great soul of Galilee? 

A light, a cigarette, these men 

Ask in Christ’s name, so merrily. 

I bow my head, unconsciously, 
Remembering Calvary. 


—Joy O'Hara. 





RECOMPENSE 


When the day breaks with the sun 

“Thank God,” say I. 

When with cloud the day’s begun, 
hy— 

Still thank God, 

Mist or clear—— 

Love’s here! 


—-Fenton Fowler. 
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THE POET 


Here by the rushing highway, sheltered 
close 
Behind the hollyhocks, 
With many a fleur-de-lis and radiant 
rose 
And sweet, old-fashioned phlox 
My little garden lies, 
Concealed from passing eyes. 
Behind the eucalyptus, tall and slim, 
Upon the other side, 
Stretches the tawny desert, 
grim, 
Hungry and gloomy-eyed ; 
His hot and angry breath 
A messenger of death. 


lean and 


Here by the road-side all day long I 
stand, 
Under the open sky, 
Holding a bunch of blossoms in each 
hand 
To every passer-by; 
Poppies and fragrant peas, 
And shy anemones. 


And all day long the cars go roaring 
past ; 
No one will stop for me; 
No one will buy my flowers, nor even 
taste 
My golden honey. See!——— 
They do not hear my cry! 
The cars go roaring by! 
Their eyes are on the desert. They can 
see 
Only its starveling grasses ; 
Only its spiny blossoms, bold and free, 
Flaunting their painted faces! 
They will not turn their eyes 
To where my garden lies! 
Oh foolish travellers! 
mile 
The highway stretches on! 
Are you not weary? Rest yourselves 
awhile 


Many a dreary 


I do but waste my hours; 
They do not see my flowers! 
—Derrick Norman Lehmer. 





ACACIA GOLD 





A thousand tiny golden suns 
Have burst this morning into bloom, 
And through the open windows come 
The bright acacia’s sweet perfume. 
Far winter trees of snowy hills 
Are stripped of leafage, bare 
brown; 
But here the golden splendor spills 
A-down the byways of the town. 
—Linda Lee. 


and 
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A Page of Verse 


ALTAGRACIA’S DYING PARTY 

They fetched her from the hospital, 

‘Ten, and carried like a three-year-old, 

Weazened face, shrunken body, 

Great eyes pondering mysteries of pain, 

Too busy with the labor of her breath 

For much rejoicing in her pink silk robe; 

Nor could blue slippers rouse her feet 
to dance. 

The oldsters glided in and sat about 

‘To watch her die. Children dashed in 
from play. 

Gray shadows crept from murky corners 

Enveloping the girl. She pushed aside 

The Little Jesus she was begged to kiss, 

Put a chilling finger to her mother’s 
cheek. 

Tears! They 
terror, 

“Laugh!” she gasped, 
aloud!” 

The mother laughed,—a mirthless 
broken sound ; 

It might have been the cracking of a 
heart. 

The daughter flashed an answering smile 

Fading into gray. Her dying party 

Had been to Altagracia’s wish. 

—A manda Mathews Chase. 


flung her into fretful 


“Laugh! Laugh 





RONDEL OF THE WHITE 
ELEPHANTS 


I have a gift from old Japan— 

Twelve elephants carved in ivory! 

As a Christmas gift they came to me 

With a parasol and a painted fan. 

A lone, homesick Nippon man, 

Who longs for his love across the sea, 

Gave me this gift from Old Japan— 

‘Twelve elephants carved in ivory! 

I soothe his sadness whenever I can, 

With a bow] of rice and a cup of tea, 

And now he has shared our Christmas 

tree, 

This quiet ivory-colored man— 

And brought his gift from old Japan— 

‘Twelve elephants carved in ivory! 
—Marie Drennan. 





THE HOMEWARD TRAIL 
The witching paths had lured me on 
Until, at length, the evening gloam 
Gave warning that the day was gone, 
And, wearily, I turned toward home. 


But, as the garish scenes of day 
Were blotted out by Night’s grim pall, 
Lightly I strode along the way: 
The homeward trail seemed best of all. 


—Arthur William Beer. 
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The Patched Heart 


the Academy of Medicine, was re- 

turning one evening from a visit 
at his hospital, on the lower side of Saint- 
Quen, to a patient in whom he was espe- 
cially interested, having tried upon him 
a daring experiment—a most hazardous 
operation—the results of which he was 
watching with intense solicitude. 

In his silent and rapid automobile, the 
professor, under a small electric light, 
scanned the notes handed to him by his 
chief of the clinic that he might interrupt 
himself as little as possible in the active 
work that represented his entire interest 
in life, and that had brought him un- 
sought fame. The light illumined his 
pale, clean-shaven face, framed with grey 
hair; his gold spectacles, and his long, 
sagacious nose. In accordance with his 
usual habit, when alone, he talked to 
himself in an undertone, sharply argu- 
ing some problem of suffering humanity 
when suddenly, in the middle of an in- 
terminable avenue, deserted and badly 
lighted, the automobile stopped. 

“Well, what is it? What’s the mat- 
ter? What has happened to you? 

Imberger, annoyed at the interrup- 
tion to his meditations, had opened the 
door and questioned his chauffeur with 
the brusqueness with which he invariably 
masked his kindness and shyness. 

The chauffeur, who was tapping the 
machinery, lifted a dismayed counte- 
nance. 

“A breakdown! I don’t understand 
what’s the matter. The motor... I’m 
trying... Monsieur will please excuse 
i 

“A breakdown! A breakdown! Are 
you mocking me? You find it amusing 
to have a breakdown at nine o’clock of 
the evening, in a deserted quarter, when 
they are waiting dinner for me at the 
boulevard Saint-Germain. It’s  sense- 
less !”” 

The professor, impetuously, descended 
from the car. 

“Manage your breakdown, as _ best 
you can, young man! Do whatever you 
choose, but be on hand tomorrow, at 
eight o’clock, with the car! As for me, 
I shall return in a taxi.” 

“If Monsieur will be patient but a 
moment,” implored the chauffeur, “I 
shall get it mended—perhaps. Monsieur 
should not go alone. This place is little 
frequented, unless by bandits...” 

“Silence! No foolishness!” 

* * * * 


Pirie Academy IMBERGER, of 


Imberger, incensed, strode off at a 
rapid pace, storming against automobiles, 


By FREDERICK BOUTET 
Translated from the French by Sarah 
R. Heath 


the lateness of the hour. In the lonesome 
and sinister street, bordered by uncer- 
tain ground and dirty hovels, dimly light- 
ed by thinly scattered street lamps, on 
conveyance, of any kind, could be seen, 
and a piercing autumn wind swept the 
sidewalk. 

But Imberger was again preoccupied 
with his own thoughts. The incident al- 
ready forgotten, he resumed the discus- 
sion with himself. 

“To graft a lung.... Why not? One 
grafts the arteries, the kidney, entire 
limbs... What an astonishing expedi- 
ent, later on, when better understood. 
To patch a living body as one would 
patch a worn garment.... To replace 
human machinery like a piece of mech- 
anism. 

He walked along completely absorbed 
in his own thoughts, to which he gave 
utterance in an undertone, hence did not 
observe four silent men who, in the 
shadows of the street, persistently dogged 
his footsteps with prudent and menacing 
haste. 

The violent and silent attack sur- 
prised him. He was suddenly thrown 
down, suffocated by a handkerchief fold- 
ed about his throat; strong hands held 
his arms; he caught a glimpse of gleam- 
in steel. 

He felt himself lost. In a flash, with 
the lightning rapidity of thought in the 
seconds facing death, he reviewed his 
life; his constant labor for the allevia- 
tion of human suffering; his unfinished 
he had hoped to accomplish; all ended 
business; his incomplete work—all that 
by chance; by his own imprudence, the 
outcome of a commonplace incident. 

“Blood and thunder! Release him! 
It’s Imberger!” commanded a_ gruff 
voice. 

And, immediately, the professor found 
himself on his feet, released from a 
frightful embrace. It all happened more 
rapidly than a dream. Although still 
suffocated, he was astounded to be alive. 
He staggered. But powerful hands pre- 
vented him from falling. Two of the 
bandits supported him by the elbows; a 
third restored his hat that had rolled 
away. Fnally, a fourth, the chief of the 
band, he who had brandished a knife and 
searched his pockets, now approached 
him, cap in hand, amicably grinning. 

“Monsieur le docteur recognizes me ?” 
asked the same raucous voice that had 
suspended assassination. 


Imberger, surprised, studied more at- 
tentively the pale face; the heavy jaws; 
the sinister eyes, under hair clinging to 
the forehead. 

“At the hospital, eh?” he quietly 
asked. 

The countenance of the other ex- 
panded with delight. 

“Even so, Monsieur le docteur.... 
You undoubtedly remember the case; 
a man whose heart you patched last year 
...1 am that man... A wonderful op- 
eration. .. It was written up in the news- 
papers. They published my picture... 
I received a new lease of life... Without 
you I should have been a dead man. 
Everybody said so. No one but Mon- 
sieur Imberger could have performed 
such a miracle. 

“Exactly, Exactly.”’ Intensely inter- 
ested, Imberger inspected the man yet 
more closely. “As a matter of fact that 
was a most interesting operation. To 
sew the heart! Heretofore, that would 
have been judged insane! It would have 
been looked upon with horror! And, 
notwithstanding, like many other im- 
possible things, it is possible. You are 
the proof of it, my boy. I am happy to 
have found you again.” 

“T, too, Monsieur le docteur, am very 
glad. I shall never forget that you saved 
my life. Just now you were not recog- 
nized ... You must excuse us....” 

But Imberger paid no heed. He had 
resumed the sole preoccupation of his 
life. He had forgotten the savage at- 
tack, the peril of death. The man, upon 
whom he had operated, alone interested 
him. He took him by the shoulder and 
questioned him as he did his other pa- 
tients. 

“No pain? No suffocation? You feel 
no ill effects? Truly?” 

“Truly, Monsieur le docteur, noth- 
ing at all. Solid as a new bridge! That 
was a fine job.” 

“Perfect. Good evening. Come to 
see me some morning at the hospital 
that I may make a thorough examina- 
tion.... That was an interesting opera- 
tion.... To sew up the heart... .Nat- 
urally all may be done. . all.” 

* * *# * 

Absorbed anew in his own thoughts 
he strode rapidly on, forgetting the world 
about him, and for the entire length of 
the deserted street he continued to solili- 
quize. 


“There goes one .. No his superior 
doesn’t exist!” murmured, with profound 
admiration, the man with the sewed 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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The Road to Heaven 


HEY reined up their horses. 

The silent, pine-clad mountains 

cast perpetual shade on the fork 
of the road where the two men met. 

“How’s the game, Hal?” The marshal 
spurred his horse alongside that of Gen- 
tleman Hal. 

“I’m playing fair, Marshal; how 
about you?” 

“Haven’t said a word ag’in yuh. | 
spose she likes me better nor you, that’s 
all. She’s a fine little gal, too, with 
lands ’nd timber ’nd fat cattle.” 

Trained as he was in the schools of 
the gambler, Gentleman Hal’s poker 
face could scarcely conceal his disgust, 
as they headed towards Good Water 
Grove. 

The big marshal was shifty of eye. 
His mouth was wide and cruel; his nose 
hawk-like. He bent an appraising glance 
on Gentleman Hal, whose fresh, aquiline 
features were emboldened by long, black 
hair and accentuated by gray eyes under 
their arches of dark, refined brows. Hal 
was lithe of figure but strong, alert, 
graceful. His frame gave line to the 
blue coat and trousers, and blue shirt 
adorned by a red kerchief at his throat. 
He wore a belt round his slim waist and 
a big revolver on his hip; over all, an 
ornate sombrero. 

“T likes her furst rate, too,’’ continued 
the marshal, “ ’’nd I got an advantage o’ 
yuh, Hal. The Wild Rose thinks a 
heap o’ this here star. I’m the marshal, 
ye see!” 

“The majesty of the law,” laughed 
Hal. “Marshal, you’ve given me an 
idea. I’m going to take that star away 
from you.” 

“How ’re yuh goin’ ter do it?” 

“After the next election it will be 
mine.” 

“Yuh goin’ to run?” The marshal 
jerked on the lines so hard that his horse 
reared. Hal pulled up too. He looked 
the marshal in the eye. 

“Yes!” he said, “and I’ll be elected.” 

“The hell yuh say!” exclaimed the 
marshal who knew that every man in 
the town would vote for Gentleman Hal. 

“And Marshal, I’ve got a card up 
my sleeve. I know a man named Hank 
Watson, who told me about a fellow 
back in his village in the States, who 
deserted a wife and baby.” 

“Hal, yuh knows too much! I throws 
down my hand. I’ll keep away from 
the Wild Rose if yuh won’t run for 
marshal.” 

“I don’t want the office,” said Hal. 

They rode along in silence. The mar- 


By WM. B. COMPTON 


sha]’s crafty face was turned away. He 
seemed deep in meditation as though 
there was something that had long been 
on his mind which he wanted to exe- 
cute, yet experiencing a degree of hesita- 
tion amounting to fear.... Suddenly he 
reined in his horse. 


“Fer that, let me tell yer something,” 
he said, his little eyes looking everywhere 
but into those of Hal. “The Wild Rose 
is always askin’ about yer, and it’s been 
some disconcertin” to me.” 

Hal fixed the marshal’s eyes with a 
flash from his own. 

“They say you play with a loaded 
deck,” he exclaimed, “and that you play 
to win; but—you know what happens 
to a man who plays a crooked game with 
me... . understand ?” 

“I was only goin’ ter tell yuh some- 
thing ter help yuh,” expostulated the 
marshal. 

“I’m listening.” 

“The Wild Rose is some admirous of 
yuh, but she thinks yuh ’re all fer show. 
She’s got the idea yuh might be lackin’ 
in courage.” 

“She knows I’m not reputed to be a 
coward. What lies have you been telling 
about me?” 

“T ain’t been telling lies,” 
marshal in hurt tones. “I‘m tryin’ ter 
tell yuh that all yuh needs ter win this 
game is a heroic act.” 

“You think that if I do something 
spectacular I can win the Wild Rose,” 
laughed Hal. 

“Perzactly! I was goin ter do it my- 
self, but I passes the chanst ter you. Yuh 
ain’t afraid of Big John, the half-breed, 
are yuh?” 

“Why should I be afraid of a half- 
breed or any other kind of a breed ?’” 

“Big John’s a dead shot ’nd jest as 
quick as what you are.” 

“What has he got to do with the 
Wild Rose?” 

“Yuh knows what half-breeds is, lia- 
ble to get crazy in the blood ‘nd com- 
mit a crime on a white woman... . well 
that’s what’s the matter with Big John. 
Does yuh want ’er pertect the Wild Rose 
ter night ’stead o’ me.” 

“You slinking coyote!’ cried Hal. 
“You're afraid of that half-breed.” 

Jerking his horse around, he galloped 
back to the fork of the road and took 
the one leading to the rancho. The mar- 
shal gazed after him with a quiet chuck- 
le. The two of ’em knows too much 
for my good health, and they is both 


said the 


dead shot. Now I got ’er find Big John 
’nd tell him ’bout the whiskey.” 


Il. 


Gentleman Hal took the road leading 
thru a canon to the other side of the 
mountain. His speed was calculated to 
carry him in an hour’s time to the 
O’Connor Rancho. He expected that 
the half-breed would choose the first 
hour of darkness. Nightfall comes sud- 
denly in the mountains after the sun 
sinks below the high peaks. The road 
hugged the right wall of the canon. To 
the left was a noisy stream. Beyond the 
stream, the gray cliffs rose a thousand 
feet. Colorful wild flowers bloomed in 
many clefts. High up, the white skele- 
ton of a pine tree stuck straight out from 
a precipice. A river of green, climbing 
vines gushed midway from the wall and 
cascaded to its foot. Pine trees along the 
brink appeared so tiny that they looked 
like the milling on the edge of a coin. As 
the gorge widened, giant red fir trees 
spread their foliage a hundred feet from 
the ground, like lace against the sky. 

From a crag a stray sheep looked 
down. It caught Hal’s eye and raised the 
parable of the “Ninety and Nine.” He 
felt like that lost sheep. He was from 
Boston. There had been a girl—con- 
tingent on riches. He had come to where 
life was swift, in search of sudden for- 
tune, following the gold rushes; staking 
a claim here and there. Then a letter 
came—from the girl... The road to Hell 
is short in a land where politics point to 
the coroner and sheriff as the most im- 
portant officials. Hal had become skill- 
ful at cards and quick on the trigger. He 
had never killed a man, but had always 
disabled his opponent. His Boston cul- 
ture remained; it gave his distinction. 
His character stood out boldly in a com- 
munity where a man’s individuality is 
recognized. They spoke of him as Gen- 
tleman Hal. Whether this was due to 
his actions or personality was not known. 
It might have been both. He had admir- 
ers among the women, too; but as to 
them there was no reciprocity. Then, a 
the store in Good Water Grove, he had 
seen the Wild Rose. 

The Wild Rose, or to be precise, Leo- 
nora ©’Connor, was known by the 
charms due to the parentage suggested 
by her name. Her father, possessing all 
the characteristics for which his race is 
famed, had suffered a stroke. It called 
Leonora from the boarding school to 
which she had been sent at the death of 
her mother. She was now mistress and 
manager of the rancho. Nature had en- 
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dowed her with two personalities. ‘There 
were times when she was Spanish, with 
a heritage of beauty from her mother; 
and there were times when she was all 
Irish, with her handsome father’s whim- 
sicalities. But when the two were merged 
she was the most captivating. ‘The peo- 
ple of the county had named her the 
Wild Rose, and every man among them 
was—self-appointed—her guardian. Hal 
aspired to more than this; his friendship 
had prospered until the marshal ap- 
peared. 

Hal was not vain, but he could not 
understand Leonora’s partiality for his 
coarse rival. Was it his star? Did she 
feel safe under its protection? ‘That 
could not be it! She knew that every 
man in the county was her knight. The 
marshal must have lied about him. The 
problem was too big to solve now; the 
Wild Rose was in danger! His horse 
was urged to a faster pace. Shadows 
were crossing the canon and soon it 
would be dark. 

Emerging from the black throat of 
the gorge, the road crested a hill and 
wound down to the sun-bathed valley 
of the rancho. Serrated peaks cast upon 
its floor shadows which were slowly 
creeping toward the hacienda. Its red- 
tiled roof could be seen above the green 
of the fig trees. “The sun was shining on 
it; a scene in minature so tiny that it 
might have come out of a toy Noah’s 
Ark. Soon the shadows would blot it 
out. Even now the shadows of some of 
the lofty, landmark pine trees left stand- 
ing in the orchard fell like dark bars 
across it. When he should reach it, it 
would be night, but the sun would still 
be shining on the peaks beyond. 

At a fork of the road he paused for 
a moment. It led to the rodeo from 
which the cattle were driven. Keeping 
to the main road and descending almost 
to the floor of the valley, his backward 
glance discovered two horsemen, tiny on 
the distant line of sky. They took the road 
to the rodeo and were probably vaqueros. 
He rode on through a forest of pine 
trees. There had been no fresh tracks 
along the way, but then Big John would 
probably make his approach from the 
rodeo or some other part of the rancho. 
It was natural that the Indian should 
keep to the trees and it was possible that 
he would be located on the other side 
of the forest, which ended within a half 
mile of the hacienda. There were inter- 
vening vineyards and orchards, how- 
ever, under cover of which the fiend could 
approach the house. As he neared the 
edge of the forest, a horse whinnied. 
Jerking on the bit so that his own would 
not answer, Gentleman Hal dismounted. 
Placing his hand on the muzzle of the 
animal and quietly leading it to the edge 
of the trees, he was in time to see Big 
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John ride from cover leading an extra 
horse. The half breed stealthily rode 
into the vineyard on the plowed ground 
of which the hoofs of the animals made 
Hal tied his horse and fol- 
lowed on foot. At the end of a furrow 
Big John stopped, looked  furtively 
around, then passed on into the orchard. 
‘The devil made for one of the big pine 
trees, looked around in the growing 
darkness, and leaving his horses there, 
went on to another great tree. Hal 
watched him from behind a third. Big 
John searched around the foot of the 
tree and returned to his horses. Here he 
examined the first tree again. Stooping 
down, the fellow seemed to be hunting 
for something. When he raised up there 
was a bottle in his hand. With head 
thrown back, the bottle was at his lips 
....bad stuff for a half-breed on such 
an errand. 


no sound. 


Gentleman Hal drew his gun and 
fired. “Che bottle was shattered. 

“Hands up!” he ordered. ‘The half- 
breed’s hands went up. 

At this juncture a shot from one side 
hit the tree just above Hal’s head. He 
turned quickly. 

“For God’s sake, don’t 
thought you was the Indian! 
get him?” 

“T didn’t aim to get him. I was going 
to kick him off the place with the warn- 
ing that if he ever came back I'd scalp 


shoot! I 
Did yer 


him.” 

“Then he got away?” 

Hal looked for Big John. A red flash 
spurted from the dark, and a_ bullet 
passed through his hat. 

“Yes, thanks to you, Marshal, but he 
left one of his horses.” 

“{—I—+tried ter help yuh.” ’ 

“I’m glad you’re not a better shot,” 
drawled Hal. 

He suddenly became conscious of the 
barking of dogs. Voices sounded and 
lanterns were swinging far down the 
vista of trees. , 

“The Wild Rose,,” said the marshal. 

“T must not be seen,” muttered Hal. 

“Pll fix it. Dll tell her I was arter 
a man but he got away.” 

“How about Big John?” 

“He dar’nt come back this way. I'll 
take the horse and ride arter him. He’ll 
cross the rancho and hit for Angel’s 
Camp. It’s the long way round. If ver 
rides back to Good Water Grove yer 
can have a good night’s sleep, ’nd get ’im 
on the road to Heaven along in the arter 
noon. 

“Don’t tell the Wild Rose anything 
about it, Marshal, it would only frighten 
and worry her...” 

“TI warn’t born yesterday.” 

Dark figures carrying lanterns were 
approaching. 

“You're welcome to all the credit for 
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this night’s work,” said Hal, and he dis- 
appeared in the dark. 

Hal was determined to get Big John. 
He wanted to get him alive; Judge 
Lynch could do the rest. Failing in this, 
it would be his first killing, but the half- 
breed was dangerous and should be put 
out of the way. The marshal would 
keep him on the move. It was a long 
way across the rancho and over the road, 
so Hal did not hurry as he rode back 
through the canon to Good Water 
Grove. ‘here was time for a night’s 
rest. He put up at “The Peaks Hotel.” 
At ten in the morning he got up and 
had breakfast. His horse was at the door. 
Mounting, he rode over to “The Turf.” 
The barkeeper was standing in the door 
looking across the deserted road to where 
church services were in progress. He 
smiled at Hal as he listened to a rousing 
hymn; there would be an era of opu- 
lence for “The Turf” when the back- 
slide came... 

Entering the bar room, Hal looked 
at himself in the gaudy mirror and ad- 
justed the kerchief at his throat. 

“Good enough lookin’ fer any man’s 
daughter,” said the barkeeper. ‘“‘How be 
you and the Wild Rose gettin’ an?” 

Gentleman Hal’s frown had an im- 
mediate effect. 

“The same’s usual?” nervously asked 
the mixer of drinks, putting the “Little 
Brown Jug” and a glass on the counter. 

“The same,” said Hal, pouring a gen- 
erous measure. He threw a gold coin on 
the counter and left ““The Turf.” 

With his hand on the pommel and 
foot in the stirrup, ready for a swing 
into the saddle, he heard the opening of 
a hymn across the way. Above the up- 
roar sounded a high, sweet note. Gen- 
tleman Hal recognized the voice and 
his gathering frown gave way to a smile. 
This revival was opportune. It necessi- 
tated a minister, and a minister might 
be of some use after all. Instead of 
mounting, Hal, followed by his horse, 
crossed the road. 

The mission was in a store temporar- 
ily arranged as a place of worship. Were 
it not for the little man on the platform 
whose natural sphere was a sedate East- 
ern hamlet, Hal might have thought that 
he had entered a gambling hell. Fat 
Martin was there, and other notables 
ready to make fame of any kind for the 
little town. Hal suspected it was Mar- 
tin who had rounded up the crowd and 
driven it in to hear the gospel. 

The minister had sped the hat. The 
men responded generously, Hal, too. He 
waited patiently through the prayer fol- 
lowing, but when the announcement 
came for afternoon service, he said, “Par- 
don me, sir. I’m in a hurry. I have some 
work on the road to Heaven which de- 
mands the services of a minister. You 
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are the only one available. I want you 
to officiate.” 

“On the way to Heaven!” gasped the 
minister. 

“Don’t be afeard, Parson, Heaven's 
a little town up the road,” laughed Fat 
Martin. 

“You should have no hesitation in this 
matter,” said Hal. “It’s in the line of 
your pious duty, but if you have any 
doubts, my friend Mr. Martin will 
vouch for me.” 

“()’ course I will,” cried Martin, 
whose physical development was greater 
than he could gracefully carry, however 
erect he might stand to seem careless of 
his burden. ““Thar ain’t no man this side 
o the Rockies what plays squarer or 
shoots straighter than Gentleman Hal!” 
he cried, in a voice that was high pitched 
but incongruously faint and sweet for 
one of his ponderous personality. It 
seemed to come from the center of his 
being with the carrying power of a tenor. 
Fat Martin could sing. 

“But my dear sir,” cried the minister, 
“of what service can | be to you?” 

“T wish | could make it a wedding, 
Parson, but it’s more than likely to be 
a burial. TThe man isn’t dead—yet. At 
the present moment he happens to be 
running as fast as he can go. His des- 
tination is Angels.” 

“Another little town, Parson,” snick- 
ered Martin. 

Hal walked down the aisle and out 
to where his horse was waiting. 

“Friends,,’ he said, “an hour from 
now, ride out on my trail. Bring the 
judge an the minister with you.” 

“We'll be with yuh, Hal,” yelled Fat 
Martin, throwing his hat into the air, 
and putting five bullets through it in its 
descent. 

Gentleman Hal leaped into the sad- 
dle. His horse’s feet smoked down the 
road, leaving a trail of dust in the air 
long after horse and rider were out of 
sight. 

IIT, 


Hal had hardly disappeared when the 
attention of the party at the Mission 
was attracted by an approaching rider. 
lhe Wild Rose, mounted on a large 
bay horse, pulled up in front of them. 
There was an unwonted austerity in her 
usually dimpled face. The curves were 
gone from Irish lips. Her mouth was a 
straight line that refused to reveal the 
small white teeth so often exposed in 
Irish humor. The delicate, arched 
brows had straightened to a dark line 
that gave a peculiar effect to the big 
Spanish eyes. Her face was a mask 
framed in a mass of black hair which 
— not be confined under a soft felt 
at. 


The men were stricken to silence as 
she looked them over. They bared their 
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heads. They shifted weight from foot to 
foot. ‘They spat out tobacco juice sim- 
ultaneously. 

“Why were you men looking up the 
Heaven road so intently?” ’she asked. 

After a moment's hesitation, Fat Mar- 
tin came forward. 

“Wal, yuh see, Miss,” he faltered in 
his sweet falsetto, “Gentleman Hal’s just 
gone by.” 

“Is there anything unusual in that?” 
she demanded. 

“He’s arter a man,” said Martin. 

“Who is the man, and what has he 
done?” she asked. 

“All we knows is, Hal says as how we 
was ter ride on his trail an hour from 
date. He says to bring the judge an’ 
the parson. He was sorry it wa’n’t going 
ter be a weddin’. I expects somebody's 
going to be buried right soon.” 

The Wild Rose dashed up the road 
to Heaven. 

“Wal now, cain’t that little skeesicks 
ride!’ cried Fat Martin. “She looked 
real pervoked about somethin’. I wonder 
what’s botherin’ of her.” ’ 

“Maybe she’s afeared Hal’s handsome 
face mout git disfigured,” said one. 

“She don’t notice Hal no more. "Taint 
likely she’d care,” cried another. 

“Yuh caint tell by that,” said Fat. 
“All the time she ain’t noticin,’ she’s 
lookin’ at ’m out’n the corner of her 
It’s the way of a gal.” 

“Hi say! but ’e cawnt happroach ’er, 
don’t yer know!” said: Thompson. 

“Cocky, yuh’re always expressin’ yuh- 
self contrary! Gentleman Hal kin ap- 
proach any living woman! I don’t care 
if it’s the queen of Africa!” 

While they were talking over the 
situation, the marshal and two of his 
deputies approached on the gallop. 

“Heard the news, boys?” he asked as 
he drew up. 

“Sumpin’s in the air,” said Fat, “but 
we ain’t just smelled it out yet.” 

“T got wind that Big John, the half- 
breed, was crazy in the blood and was 
headin’ for the O’Connor rancho, so I 
sent Hal out there last night to pertect 
the Wild Rose.” 

“Why didn’t yuh go yuhself with yer 
men? Did yuh want two dead shots ter 
shoot each other up?” 

The marshal cast a startled glance at 
Fat Martin, but read nothing in his in- 
nocent freckled face. 

“T had somethin’ else on hand,” he 
said, “and knowed that Hal was some 
interested. Thar was some shootin’, but 
the Indian got away. I’m arter ’m now.” 

“Yer’re kinda slow, Marshal. Hal’s 
arter ’m too. He’s jest gone down the 
road ‘bout fifteen minutes ago. I reckon 
he’ll get thar furst.” 

“Come on!” cried the constable, dig- 
ging the spurs into his horse. 
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“Men,” said Fat Martin, “I allus 
thought thar was a yeller streak in the 
marshal 

“It looks bad to me, Fat. I never 
heard as thar was anythink wrong with 
that half-breed.” 

“Yuh cain’t tell. These half-breeds is 
apt to break out anytime. It’s in the 
blood. Better get a rope, coroner, and 
somebody find a horse for the parson. ... 

lV. 

The Road to Heaven, in passing from 
the bare, brown hills into the pine tree 
region, crossed a bridge, then turned 
around a low bluff. At the top of this 
bluff, at right angles to it,, a ridge of 
rocks rose like the teeth of a saw above 
the chaparral; a strategic position for a 
highwayman. Beyond the misty 
green of pine forests, terraced ridge upon 
ridge up to the sky. Looking back over 
the road, it disappeared in heat waves 
among the barren hills. 

A lizard basked on a hot plank of 
the bridge, its body inert as stone. Sud- 
denly it turned its head 
raised itself to the height of its short 
legs, and then flattened on the board. In 
a frenzy of agitation it rose and flattened 
in a series of vibrations, then scurried to 
its lair. ‘The dust-muffled thud of a 
horse’s hoofs sounded on the road. ‘The 
rider thundered across the bridge and 
drew up at the foot of the bluff. Wip- 
ing the sweat from his face he looked 
back. He was a large man, swarthy of 
complexion, but had not the repulsive 
face of the Spanish and Indian cross. He 
was the offspring of a white man. 

Dismounting, he muzzled his horse, 
led it up the hillside and left it in a 
clump of pine trees. Returning to the 
road he climbed to the top of the bluff 
and hid in the chaparral behind the 
rocks. eee 

The lizard returned to the plank in 
the sun. A rattlesnake squirming among 
the rocks fell off the bluff into the deep 
dust and crawled to the middle of the 
road where it buried itself in the luxury 
of a hot dust-bath; only its ugly head 
was visible. Presently the lizard was 
roused to its former state of fright. After 
a series of contortions it streaked to its 
den. .. Gentleman Hal dashed across the 
bridge. His horse shied at the snake in 
the dust simultaneously with the crack 
of a pistol. He fell from his saddle. 
When his eyes opened he saw Big John 
peering at him over the bluff. He was 
vaguely conscious that the half-breed had 
come boldly to the edge, where, with 
foot braced against a small projecting 
rock, he was carefully covering him with 
his revolver. He heard the discharge of 
the weapon as the rock gave way and 
his foe fell down to the road. At that 
moment his brain cleared and he sprang 
simultaneously with Big John to his 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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(Continued from Page 20) 
and balcony wired for outline lights, 
eh?” ’ 

“While you are at it, Henry, don’t 
forget to provide plenty of lights for the 
portico entrance at the southeast corner, 
and for the back porch and rear entrance 
at the northwest corner. Wired to turn 
on and off with the town lights these 
will afford ample protection at night.” 

“What is the inside going to be like?” 
asked the mother, “I can’t make out any- 
thing from these blueprints.” 

“After you open the leaded glass outer 
door you come into an arched entrance. 
Directly opposite is the fourteen by eigh- 
teen dining room, to the right is the 
winding stairway which leads to the liv- 
ing room upstairs of the same size and 
location as the dining room. From the 
second floor another arch continues the 
stairs to the balcony above.” 

Annette rapidly indicated these places 
as she spoke. 

“Where are the kitchen and _bed- 
room ?” 

“The kitchen is on the lower floor, on 
the east side of the building. The bed- 
room is just above it on the second floor. 
Back of the dining room on the north 
side are a lavatory, laundry and store 
room. Corresponding to these on the 
second floor are a bathroom, sewing 
room, and a huge combination wardrobe 
and linen closet. Double walls and floors 
with building paper between; white pine 
finish throughout, glass-sided back and 
front entrances with heavy woven wire 
protection over the outer screen doors.” 

“How are you going to heat the 
place?” interrupted Uncle Henry. 

“Before winter I will build a lean-to 
of corrugated iron on the north side of 
the rear entrance for a coal bin and 
woodshed combined. In the living room 
I want a nickel plated wood and coal 
stove, where I can burn cannel coal and 
white oak logs. Both leave a clean ash 
and in lieu of a fireplace a stove affords 
the best ventilation. Besides that an 
open fire is always comfy and homelike.” 

“T can give you some electric heaters 
for the other rooms.” 

“No, Uncle, I don’t want you to give 
me anything. You can make me your 
best price on a water heater, a fireless 
cooker, three heaters and two electric 
fans,” answered Annette, consulting a 
little memorandum book. “I'll use a 
blue flame oil stove in the kitchen. Here 
is a list of the electroliers and other in- 
side light needed.” 

“T see you’ve planned for indirect 
lighting in the dining room,” commented 
Uncle Henry, glancing over the items 
submitted. 

“Yes, there will be a high plate rail 
instead of a frieze and the lights can be 
concealed behind that.” 
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“The rest of this order is regulation 
stuff,” said Uncle Henry, as he reached 
for his hat. “I’ll attend to it tomorrow.” 

“I want the ten per cent discount for 
cash, Uncle.” 

“All right, you little Jew.” 

“No; just a business woman and thank 
you so much.” 

After escorting her uncle to the door, 
Annette turned to her step-father, who 
said: 

“T think we would better check up on 
this building material,’ which they pro- 
ceeded to do. “I’ve included the paints, 
as you see. What about those small 
amounts of Mandarin red, black, dull 
gold and brown?” 

‘““Those are the colors for the stencil 
designs l’ve made for interior finish. L've 
used the same pattern for the strips of 
leaded glass above the slightly overhang- 
ing double windows in the dining room 
and living room. ‘The front door has the 
same colors.” 

“I’ve got it all figured out. ‘This 
ivory white gros grain paper is for your 
bedroom. ‘lhe satin finished brocade in 
dull gold brown and old rose shades is 
for the dining room and the pearl gray 
ingrain is for the living room.” An- 
nette’s mother had been reading from 
the memorandum book, ‘White blinds 
for all the windows—” 

“It’s bedtime for you girls” interrup- 
ted the master of the house, rising. 
“Bring me samples of wall papers and 
linoleums and I'll include them in the 
order. | suppose you will make the same 
terms with me, as with your Uncle, An- 
nette.”’ 

“Gladly,” smiled Annette, surprised 
and pleased, as she hastily gathered up 
the blue prints, and bits of discarded 
note paper. 

“The first thing this morning will be 
to select the locks, for windows and 
doors, the screens, and iron railings for 
the lower windows, and the bath and 
laundry fittings,’ said Annette, as she 
and her mother made ready for an early 
shopping expedition. 

“We must not forget what Charles 
told us to do about the wall papers and 
linoleums.” 

“We can attend to that on the way 
down. I want to buy the curtains and 
sunfast draperies before we go to the 
rug makers.” 

“Do you know what kind of curtains 
and drapes you want?” 

“Yes; I'll use sunfast draperies; old 
rose in the dining room, gold tissue in 
the living room and watermelon pink in 
the bedroom. The kitchen finish will be 
blue and white and I’ll use a China blue 
fiber linen for the sash curtains. I’ve 
already made the double set of panel 
scrim curtains for the living room. They 
have a fancy drawn work border all 
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around them. I want duplicates in heavy 
Battenberg lace for the dining room. For 
the bedroom a pair of fine meshed ap- 
plique lace will do.” 

“What floor treatment have you plan- 
ned ?” 

“Stain and varnish for the living room 
and bedroom. Linoleum for the kitchen, 
laundry, storeroom and stairway—paint 
for the entrances, sewing and dining 
room. My one extravagance will be a 
Kiva Bokhara rug for the dining room, 
Grandmother’s Kazak rugs, and the two 
Kis-Kilaurs will do for the floor and 
couch cover in the living room.” 

“After you refused your Uncle’s offer 
of help last night, Charles gave me a 
check and told me to buy you a mahog- 
any dining room set. Henry has already 
bought you a Victrola and a lot of fine 
records,’ and I’ve got you a silver cottee 
and tea set to match the knives, forks 
and spoons I’ve been sending you each 
Christmas.” 

‘Lo the mother’s surprise and distress 
Annette burst into a fit of hysterical 
weeping. Sobs choked her disjointed ut- 
terances as she said: 

“I've stood up under all opposition, 
but | don’t know how to meet this.” 

‘‘No more work for today, Annette. 
You are nervous and over-tired. We will 
send the afternoon in the Park.” 

“I’d love that, mother. No matter 
what ails one, a trip to Golden Gate 
Park will cure it.” 

In delightful calm and seclusion the 
women strolled and had their visit out. 
Many times they stopped to rest or to 
enjoy some beautiful vista, natural or 
man-made. Nightfall found them fully 
agreed down to the smallest details. Each 
had a vivid mental picture of the com- 
pleted tank house. 

‘““My housekeeping arrangements will 
be as simple as possible,” said Annette, 
on the homeward journey. “A _ bisque 
colored gloss paint will make the walls 
of the stairway light and easy to keep 
clean. Window phania solves the win- 
dow treatment; brass tips will protect 
the edges of the steps and the stencil wall 
ornamentation in brown and red will 
correspond with the stripes in the tan- 
colored linoleum stair-covering.” 

“With your dull gold painted fancy 
arches and rustic lantern light effects, 
your entrance and stairway will be quite 
imposing,” said the mother. 

“But it will never do to use cherry 
stain on the floor of the dining room. 
Mahogany furniture calls for a dark 
red linoleum, penciled with black in imi- 
tation of a brick floor, and we will use 
that in the entrance too.” 

“You can afford that change, now 
that you don’t have to buy the furn- 
ture.” 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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Love’s “Prayer 


Because I know your grief and wish to share 
The weary waiting for what may or may 

Not be, a heavy heart, Dear Heart, I bear, 

And let the joyous half years day by day 

Slip by. I feel each short hope changed to long 
Despair: each pearl torn from my breast... a tear. 
Though I was born to be a child of song, 

Of laughter, and of dance, I love and fear. 


[f aught there is that now may hands withold 
It is not that I wish it so nor plan 

To make of you a slavish fool, with gold 

And silver trinkets bringing. We shall span 
The years with love. Dear Heart, | only plead 
To be to you whatever is your need. 


—Gladys Wilmot Graham. 
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The Overland Monthly 
and 
Out West Magasine 
ish all the Readers 
A Wery Merry Christmas 
and a 


Happy and Prosperous 
RNew Pear 


Hee eee eee 


cA Discarded Element 


With peering and pathetic eyes he looked 
Through his brown glasses, asked about the weather, 
And begged me read the mercury in the tube 
Upon a pillar by the river bridge. 
| read; he nodded, gazed at me a space, 
(Bent yet substantial, garbed in rusty brown) 
Then—“once I ‘used to see as well as you, 
But on a summer day now ten years gone 
When I was handling logs up in a camp 
Off there—” (he pointed to some mountain peaks 
That notched the cloudless azure of the noon) 
Three pines slid down and caught me in a vise, 
And made me human mince-meat.” Here he paused, 
Lifted his deep pain-haunted eyes, and said, 
“I'm now but a discarded element.” 
Wanly he smiled and thanked me, gripped his cane, 
And went upon his tottering, tortuous way. 
—Clinton Scollard. 
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(Continued from Page 14) 
drunken bum, shanghaied aboard the 
Challenger.” 

Marian gazed at him steadily as with 
averted eyes he steered towards the land 
to the westward. 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Slivers,” she said 
gently. “I’m not afraid of you any 
more. See, here’s my pistol; you take 
it: you can use it better than I can, and 
I trust you, for I’m all alone, now.” 

Late that afternoon they reached the 
island, and none too soon, for the water 
keg was dry and the food supply was 
unfit for use, as generally seems to be 
the case in such emergencies. Marian 
was nearly frantic with thirst when 
Slivers beached the boat and drew it far 
up on the sand out of reach of the 
waves. 

With the boat sail and some palm 
leaves, Slivers built a shelter for Marian, 
and set about collecting what supplies 
he could for the long voyage to the ship 
lane. Marian helped him with all her 
strength; gradually her antagonism dis- 
appeared, and she wondered at herself. 
She was grateful for his cold aloofness, 
yet piqued because he never spoke to her 
except as a matter of duty. She did 
not know he was holding himself with 
an iron leash while every fibre of his 
heart yearned to tell her of his love. 

At length the morning came when 
their little craft was stocked with 
water and provisions; Slivers built a 
little cabin in the forward end of the 
boat, and roofed it snugly with leaves of 
the palm, for Marian. Shoving off from 
the island, Slivers set the little sail to 
the trade winds, which bore them swift- 
ly to the northwest over a gently ripp- 
ling sea. Days passed—the wind died, 
and the small craft lay motionless upon 
the waters. Slivers took to the oars, and 
rowed steadily, stopping occasionally for 
a sip of water. The water was running 
low, and still no ship was sighted. 
‘Twe've days and nights had passed when 
Slivers began secretly to save his share 
of the precious water; he pretended to 
drink, but when Marion slept, he poured 
his share back into the nearly empty keg. 
One moonlight night she was awake, and 
seeing him fumbling with the keg, sus- 
pected that he was stealing more than 
his share of the life-saving water, and 
her old fears revived. Next morning 
Slivers could not answer her as she ac- 
cused him; his mouth was swollen, and 
his tongue protruded through his crack- 
ing lips. That evening they were 
picked up by a steamer bound for San 
Francisco. Slivers was carried to the 
ship’s hospital, while Marian was given 
a cabin to herself. ‘The doctor came to 
her there, and showed surprise at her 
evident good condition. 

“You don’t seem to be suffering from 
thirst, Miss,” he said, ““While your sailor 
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has evidently had no water to drink for 
several days. ‘The keg was quite empty 
when we took you aboard.” 

“And I suspected him of stealing 
more than his share. while all the time 
he was sacrificing himself for me,” cried 
Marian, contritely. “Can I see him?” 

“No, he is very low; I doubt if he 
will live,” said the doctor, bruskly. 

“TI am going to see him, Sir,” replied 
Marian, determinedly, “You see, I love 
him.” 

Whether it was the Doctor’s science, 
or Marian’s love, Slivers recovered in a 
few days, and during the remainder of 
the voyage they planned their future, as 
they walked together under the moonlit 
western sky, or whispered in the reading 
room. Marian was grave as she con- 
sidered her loneliness. 

“I’m alone in the world, Slivers,” she 
told him. 

“Marry me now, Marian,” he urged, 
“T love you more than words can tell and 
I can earn enough for both.” 

“Not now,” she responded, gently, “I 
can’t come to you with nothing; wait 
till I have at least earned some clothes: 
I don’t want to be married in oilskins, 
Sir. Why, I don’t even know your 
nave; would I be called Mrs. Slivers?” 

“No, treasure of the sea, “laughed 
Slivers, “You will be called by my own 
name—”’ 

“That reminds me of the little sack 
father gave me,” interrupted Marian, 
with a little catch of her voice. “I 
haven’t looked at it yet. Maybe it’s 
the treasure the men were after. Wait 
till I get back,” and she ran to her 
cabin, while Slivers sent a wireless mes- 
sage to someone in San Francisco. When 
he returned to the reading room, Marian 
was waiting impatiently. 

“Here it is, Slivers,” she said, in 
great anticipation. “It’s all sealed with 
wax; I waited for you to open it, al- 
though.I don’t believe such a small sack 
could hold much treasure. Poor Father,” 
she sighed. 

“Open it, Marian,” suggested Slivers. 
“I’m just as curious to see this treasure 
as you are.” 

Marian cut the cord which secured the 
top of the little sack, and peeped inside; 
her eyes grew round, and her lips puck- 
ered with amazement. Slivers took her 
in his arms and kissed* away the pout, 
while the sack fell neglected to the 
table, until both turned to inspect its 
contents, which lay scattered about the 
table in shimmering beauty. 

“Pearls,” ejaculated Slivers, in aston- 
ishment, as they stared at the double 
handful which the sack contained. “And 
these are worth a fortune; some of them 
equal anything I have—I have ever 
seen.” 

Marian clapped her hands gleefully. 

“Now we can have all we want, and 
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you'll never have to go to sea again, nor 
scour white paint with sojee-mojee,” 
she exclaimed joyfully. 

Slivers watched her affectionately un- 
til she ceased and glanced at him archly, 

“What is it?” she asked, softly, 
“Don’t you love me any more?” 

“Certainly I do,” he responded so- 
berly, “But what about you? You are 
rich, now, for these pearls are worth at 
least two hundred thousand dollars; 
would you want to share that with a 
sojee-mojee sailorman?” 

“Darn the pearls,” exclaimed Marian, 
tearfully, “I don’t want them if they 
stand between us; | want you. Slivers, 
my Sojee-Mojee man, and—and—” 
sobs choked her voice. 

Slivers gathered her into his arms, 
swept up the pearls and replaced them in 
the sack. 

“There will be no need of either, 
murmur of my heart,” he laughed, “I'll 
have them made into a necklace for 
you.” 

Marian locked at him, aghast. 

“You poor boy,” she soothed, ‘Don’t 
you feel well?” 

“IT am better now than I have ever 
been; I was useless that night I was 
shanghaied aboard the Challenger; now 
I have your love, and I’m the happiest 
man in existence.” 

As Slivers descended the gangplank 
with Marian in San Francisco, thes 
were met by an agitated elderly gentle- 
man, flanked by two men in uniform, 
who gravely saluted the smiling Slivers. 

“T received your wireless, Mr. Nor- 
ris,’ exclaimed the elderly gentleman. 
“And you must come with me imme- 
diately, for they’re raiding your stocks 
heavily this morning.” 

Marian pulled back on Slivers arm. 

“Are they policemen?” she whis- 
pered. “I don’t care what you've done 
I won't let them take you. Give them 
the pearls and perhaps they'll let you 

9 
go. 

“This is my attorney, Mr. Bethell,” 
explained Slivers, smiling at her. “And 
these are my own men. Bethel this is 
my fiancee, Miss Marian Gould; | 
want you to take her to your house and 
have Mrs. Bethell look after her a few 
days until the wedding.” 

“I don’t want to leave you, Slivers,” 
protested Marian. “I don’t like his 
looks.” 

“T am absolutely harmless, Miss Mar- 
ian,” said Bethell, laughing heartily,” 
But why wait; why not go over to 
Judge Clarks and have the wedding to- 
day?” 

Marian smiled sweetly and held out 
her hand. 

“That’s a wonderful idea, Mr. Beth- 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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feet. They were facing each other. To- 
gether they raised their weapons and 
with their free hands turned the shots 
aside. Thus they stood each striving to 
force his weapon against the other, and 
hold the other’s off. Gentleman Hal’s 
brows were straightened across his fore- 
head. He smiled but it was a smile fear- 
ful in its intend. The blood from his 
scalp wound streamed down his face. 
Big John raised his chin from Hal’s 
shoulder, and holding him off at arm’s 
length, leered into his face. Hal felt the 
pistol being crushed from his grasp. His 
elbow was slowly bending, while Big 
John’s gun was moving in towards his 
heart. Neither of them heard a herse 
thunder across the bridge; neither of 
them saw it plough the dust with iron 
shod hoofs as it fell back on its haunches; 
neither of them heard the cry of the 
Wild Rose as she slipped to the ground 
and rushed towards them. 

Hal let his pistol fall. Big John re- 
leased his hold and in that instant Hal— 
still holding the half-breed’s pistol wrist 
—suddenly turned, shoved his back 
against the Indian’s chest, threw his 
right arm over the Indian’s shoulder and 
around his neck, bent forward with a 
jerk and gave him the wrestler’s cross- 
hip throw. Big John turned a somer- 
sault over Hal’s shoulder and landed on 
his back. Before he could rise Hal had 
his gun. 

“Get up!” he said. 
slowly to his feet. 


Big John got 


“Up with your hands!” Up went Big 
John’s hands. 

“Better not move from there !’”—— 

Hal backed over to his horse and se- 
cured the halter rope with which to bind 
his captive. 

“Never mind the rope,” said the Wild 
Rose, who had stopped, spell bound, 
“He'll not run away!” 


Hal dropped the rope, picked it up 
and let it fall again. The Wild Rose 
was looking at him with an expression 
he had never seen in her face before. She 
placed her hand on his arm. 

“You are hurt!” she cried. 

“Just a scalp scratch,” he said, ad- 
justing the kerchief at his throat. “The 
Indian shot from ambush. Luckily my 
horse shied at a rattlesnake at the mo- 
ment. There’s its tracks where it crawl- 
ed away after I fell.” 

“John!” she said, turning to the half- 
breed, “You didn’t fight fair!” 

“Maybe so him kill me, I kill him 
first,” said Big John. 

“There won’t be any killing now. Go 
and bring some water.” 

“Just a minute!” cried Hal. “He'll 
get away! He’s a dangerous man! Why 
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—Miss O’Connor!—he’s a menace to 
you!” 

“T feel perfectly safe with John,” she 
said. “He is.... 

“Same father, mother not the same. 
My mother is squaw,” said Big John. 

“Now you know the skeleton in the 
O’Connor closet,” cried the Wild Rose. 

Hal was astonished. ‘‘But—what— 
was—the skeleton doing in your orchard 
last night?” he asked. 


“Were you at the hacienda last 
night?” she demanded, turning on Big 
John. 


“Marshal say much whiskey buried 
at big pine tree,” said the half-breed. 
“Me take horse, bring um whiskey Good 
Water Grove for Marshal, keep much 
whiskey for Big John.” 

‘I’m beginning to see through the 
marshal’s plan,” said Hal. “He lied 
when he said Big John had gone crazy 
in the blood. The whiskey had long 
been planted there to bait the Indian for 
just such a scheme. ‘As soon as he sent 
me after Big John, he sent Big John for 
the whiskey.” 

“Marshal heap big liar,” said the half- 
breed. “Last night he say Gentleman 
Hal after Big John to kill. He tell Big 
John to hide in brush up there to kill 
Gentleman Hal.” 

Hal’s face became stern. “I’m going 
to get him,” he cried, striding towards 
his horse. “He tried to shoot me last 
night when he thought I had killed Big 
John.” 

“Wait!” said the Wild Rose. 
men will be here soon.” 

Hal paused. “‘You can get the water,” 
he said to Big John. 

The Wild Rose picked up his hat,, 
placed it on his head and flushed, drop- 
ping her eyes from his. 

“You must be exhausted,” she said. 
“Come! sit on this stone over here.” 

She took his hand, led him to the side 
of the road and forced him down on 
the rock in the shadow of the bluff. 


V. 

Big John came back with his hat 
full of water. The Wild Rose dipped a 
dainty handkerchief into it and cleansed 
the furrow on Hal’s scalp. He looked 
up at her while she wiped the dust from 
his face. 

“If the marshal should see me now!” 
he laughed. 

“Well! What if he should?” she de- 
manded. 

“Naturally he 
would’t he?” 

“T don’t see why!” she said, a danger- 
ous flash in her eyes. 

Hal was wisely silent. 

“You are so provoking!” she said. “I'd 
leave you if you were not hurt!” 

Hal grinned happily. 

“You've been so stupid about that 
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atrocious and abominable coward,” she 
continued. “How could you think such 
a thing? It was so insulting!” 

“A jealous man is likely to think any- 
thing, Wild Rose.” 

“Were you jealous?” she asked breath- 
lessly. 

“IT must admit that I was,” answered 
Hal. 

“That’s what I wanted you to be!” 
cried the Wild Rose trumphantly. 

“Leonora!—a jealous man—is a dan- 
gerous proposition! Why—did you do 
it?” 

““Because—because of 
Boston - 

“Did the marshal tell you that?” 

“Yes—and I believed him, because— 
you know—a girl is apt to believe any- 
thing—like that.” 

“There was—a girl, Leonora. 
married—after I came out here.” 

(The Wild Rose’s face was wreathed 
in smiles). 

“I’m going to give up this life, Wild 
Rose. I have some rich claims which I 
shall develop, and then—” 

He stood up and looked daringly 
into her eyes. 

“And then—” she echoed. 

“And then I am—” 

“We—we—we'd better—ride on—to 
—to—the shade of the trees,” stammered 
the Wild Rose. “You can rest there 
while we wait for Mr. Martin and the 
men.” 

“And then—” he persisted, when Big 
John had gone to find the horses. 

“We're nearer Heaven than home,” 
she parried. “We can talk about it 
there.” 

Big John returned from the thicket 
with his horse. They mounted and rode 
to the shade of an oak tree leaning 
across the road. 

“We'll rest here,” said Hal, “until the 
boys from Good Water Grove arrive. I 
expect them any minute. Here they 
come now.” 


that girl in 


She 





VI. 

It was the marshal’s posse that gal- 
loped up. He stared in amazement at 
the amicable group seated under the 
tree, but collected his wits. “I see yuh 
got ’im alive,” he said unconscious of 
his tone of disappointment. 

“We're both alive!” said Hal, looking 
significantly into the eyes of the mar- 
shal. 

“T’ll put the bracelets on him,” said 
the marshal. 

“You'd better not!’ said Hal, who 
had caught the sound of approaching 
horsemen. 

“Hurray for Gentleman Hal, he’s got 
his man!” shouted Fat Martin in his 
clear falsetto from a cloud of dust that 
enveloped twenty horsemen. 

“Did vou bring the judge, Mr. Mar- 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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APOLEON’S name fills more pages in the world’s solemn history than that of any other mortal. 
The advance of his Grand Army into Russia is the turning point of his career and marks the beginning of his downfall. 
During the World War mighty armies marched over the battleficlds where Napoleon fought over a century ago. All the 
causes of this mighty struggle may be learned from the pages of history. The one complete, accurate, authoritative and 
reliable history, containing the rise and fall of every empire, kingdom, principality and power, is the world-famed publication, 
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Including a full authentic account of the World War 


Dr. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest historian. 

ther men have written histories of one nation or period; Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay 
of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to write a history of the entire 
World from the earliest civilization down to the present day. 
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Six Thousand Years of History 
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long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; down 
through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s gran- 
deur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth 
and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; of Moham- 
medan culture and refinement to the dawn of yesterday, 
including a full authentic account of the World War. He 
covers every race, every nation, every time, and 
holds you spellbound by his wonderful eloquence. 


Endorsed by Thousands 
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A HARVARD STUDY 
Dr. Snyder's “Celtic Revival in English 
Literature.” 


HE Harvard University Press is 

bringing out some of the most at- 

tractive and well written books in 
this country. We are surprised that they 
do not more often appear in our book- 
stores. 

The book in hand, only 208 pages, be- 
longs in a series of Eighteenth Century 
studies by Professors at Harvard and 
elsewhere. One of the best was Dr. Tha- 
ler’s “Shakespeare to Sheridan.” 

The period somewhat arbitrarily chos- 
en by our author, Dr. Edward D. Sny- 
der, covers the forty years 1760-1800. 
This enables him to bring out much 
hitherto unpublished material about such 
men as Thomas Gray, James Macpher- 
son of Ossian fame, Lewis Morris, Evan 
Evans, A. E. Mason who was Gray’s 
biographer and many others who contrib- 
uted to this new and powerful movement 
in literature. 

Our readers can easily perceive the 
importance of such a study of the com- 
plex beginning of romanticism and of all 
which has given us in the last fifty years 
such plays, poems, stories and revivals 
of half-forgotten folk-lore of Wales, 
Ireland and Scotland as we find in the 
writings of Synge, Fiona Mac Leod, 
Lady Gregory, William Butler Yeats 
and others. 

This Celtic revival resulted from an 
awakened spirit of revolt against out- 
worn classical forms to which was added 
a love for the strange and mysterious. 
The first of the pioneers was Lewis Mor- 
ris, an obscure genius (1702-1765) 
whose Welsh name was Llewelyn Ddu. 
His forty years of intense application to 
antiquarian research into what he calls 
“the Ancient Celtic Empire” and its for- 
gotten literature, make him the most re- 
markable character in the book. Of the 
other four pioneers in the field, Evan 
Evans served as a medium to transmit 
Morris's knowledge of Celtic lore; 
Thomas Gray dominated the movement 
by his poetical genius and his scholar- 
ship ; Mason showed the possibility of 
using this material in dramatic poetry; 


and James Macpherson, whose Ossian 
was the most influential production of the 
revival, aroused the bitterest literary con- 
troversy of the century. 

It is worth one’s time to read again 
Thomas Gray’s classic poem, “The 
Bard,” which is illustrated in the fron- 
tispiece to this volume, and _ begins: 
“Ruin seize thee, ruthless King! (Ed- 
ward Ist). Other famous poems of Gray 
are “The Death of Hail,” “Conan,” and 
“The Triumph of Owen,” who is 
called “the Dragon Son of Mona.” 

It may be said that very little about 
ancient Erin appears in this book. But 
it is easy for readers to look up Lady 
Augusta Gregory’s magnificent prose 
poem “Cuchulain of Muirthemne,” the 
Story of the Men of the Red Branch of 
Ulster, published in 1900. Of abiding 
interest also are the books of Standish 
O’Grady and of Seumas MacManus. 
Every holiday season these old Irish folk- 
lore stories are brought out in new edi- 
tions. 


Charles H. Shinn. 








IN THE LAND OF COTTON 

Each land has its own crops, its own 
climate, its own happiness, its own dis- 
tresses, its own problems and ‘Texas is 
no exception to this. In a novel that for 
vividness of description of detail recalls 
strongly Frank Norris’s “Octopus” with 
its wheat-raising, Dorothy Scarborough, 
a loving daughter of Texas, has truth- 
fully and without fear or favor, told the 
fascinating story of the ups and downs, 
the rewards and penalties of cotton grow- 
ing. It is a graphic story, well worth 
telling and well told, which will illum- 
inate all who read it as to what cotton- 
growing means. “In the Land of Cot- 
ton,” by Dorothy Scarborough, $2.00. 
The MacMillan Company, New York. 


OUR VANISHING FORESTS 

Few men know better than Arthur 
Newton Pack how rapidly our forestry 
resources are being destroyed. It mat- 
ters not—were it true which it isn’t— 
that every stick of timber cut was fully 
used for beneficial purposes. The fact 
remains that in a comparatively short 


space of time there will be no timber 
left in America to cut. We may well 
study the problem. In these pages, Mr. 
Pack tells us where and how our lumber 
is going, for what it is being used, and 
the demands that are growing upon our 
forests. He suggests practical and tried 
plans for a greater conservation of our 
forests, and is especially strong on reflec- 
ting. He shows conclusively that noth- 
ing less than a full program of replant- 
ing for nation, State, county and city will 
save us from speedy disaster, and his 
words of warning cannot be taken too 
earnestly, seriously and promptly. “Our 
Vanishing Forests,” by Arthur Newton 
Pack, $2.00. The MacMillan Co. 


THE UNBIDDEN GUEST 
Written with a delicate, pathetic, po- 
etic simplicity that yet wins its way in 
every page is the record of a young, ed- 
ucated, high-born Italian, who, after liv- 
ing the joyous and thoughtless life of 
his youth in his own sunny Piedmont, 
comes to New Jersey to make his way as 
a business man in America. Every chap- 
ter has its own charm, and every experi- 
ence its own peculiar interest. It is a 
book that will help give to stolid and un- 
emotional Americans, some idea of the 
mentality of some of the people who em- 
igrate to this country, and ultimately be- 
come of ourselves. “The Unbidden 
Quest,” by Silvio Villa, $2.00. The 

MacMillan Company, New York. 


—George Wharton James. 





IF TODAY BE SWEET 

When a writer with broad vision and 
a sympathetic understanding reviews a 
problem of our civilization, we are in- 
terested. When that problem is present- 
ed to us in terms of human beings; when 
its intricacies become the interweaving 
of the lives of living men and women, 
themselves the personification of univer- 
sal qualities, the most apathetic must be 
roused to comprehension. 

Mrs. Aiken has a distinct talent for 
thus dressing a problem in attractive 
garb, taking unaware the indifferent and 
in spite of themselves capturing their 
regard. 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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A Record to Uphold 


A record of 41 years without a loss to any 
investor has resulted in an ever-widening 
clientele of investors for Straus Bonds, and 
an increased responsibility for S. W. 
STRAUS & CO. 

The business of this House has become in- 
separately associated with the Straus record 
of safety. 

The safeguards that have made Straus 


Bonds uniformly safe for the past 41 years, 








therefore, are applied even more vigorously 
today in order to insure the continuance of 
our record in the future. It will pay you 
to investigate these safe-guarded bonds. 
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down the west coast of North America. 
Until 1840, two of her colonies remain- 
ed on what is now California soil. The 
breathing spell following 1815 gave us 
a chance to renew our strength, but it 
also aided the autocrats who had over- 
thrown the arch-autocrat of France. By 
the summer of 1823 the members of the 
Quadruple Alliance were busily stamp- 
ing out democracy in Europe, and their 
designs on South America’s hectic re- 
publics were well known at Washing- 
ton. 

At a glance, here was our situation; 
fettered by the old “either England or 
France” traditions, troubled by Russia, 
menaced by an armed movement to sup- 
press democracy in the western countries 
at our very doors. We were in a bad 
hole; something had to get us out. 

The Monroe Doctrine did the work. 

The shrewd secret back of its suc- 
cess was the fact that it was a purely 
domestic document. Monroe—or Adams 
or Calhoun, or whoever was the author 
of certain paragraphs—did not by a dip- 
lomat’s communication rashly defy Rus- 
sia to extend its colonies or prohibit Aus- 
tria from crushing Buenos Aires; he 
blandly informed his own Congress that 
we had devided on a certain policy. In 
the face of the established niceties of 
diplomatic etiquette, how could a red- 
faced Eurot ean minister rush to the State 
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Department with a bit of domestic talk 
he had happened to overhear? 

Another neat bit of strategy was that 
Mr. Monroe uttered, in the main, prin- 
ciples highly approved by Great Britain. 
Given free ports in South America, Eng- 
land was sure of gaining most of Latin 
America’s trade. We could count on the 
greatest navy in the world backing up 
what an American president had an- 
nounced as the United States’ policy. 

Few people realized, in 1823, what a 
gem serene had been plucked from the 
heated cabinet meetings of November of 
that year. As time passed, harassed 
American secretaries of state found the 
Doctrine to be a bulwark of surprising 
strength and elasticity. Polk’s inflexible 
expansionist ideas, Seward’s dislodge- 
ment program toward Austria and 
France in Mexico, Olney’s restatements 
for Cleveland, and Roosevelt’s astound- 
ing recognition of the republic of Pan- 
ama—all these found in Monroe’s vial 
plenty of oil to pour on troubled waters. 
Naturally all these incidents have served 
to warp the Monroe Doctrine in certain 
minds. 

In Article 21 of the Covenant for the 
League of Nations, we read: “Nothing 
in this covenant shall be deemed to affect 
the validity of international engagements, 
such as treaties of arbitration or regional 
understandings like the Monroe doctrine 
for securing the maintenance of peace.” 
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The recent address of Mr. Hughes 
stresses the Doctrine’s present effective- 
ness. “It still remains an assertion of the 
principle of national security,” said Mr. 
Hughes. “And as the policy embodied 
in the Monroe Doctrine is distinctly the 
policy of the United States, the govern- 
ment of the United States reserves to 
itself its definition, interpretation, and 
application.” Nothing could be more 
clear and sound; but it has been noticed 
that the Doctrine, like the chameleon, 
can change its color, depending on the 
man or administration who handles it. 

The Doctrine in its two main prin- 
ciples is as plain as the English language 
can make it. Common sense would sug- 
gest that, if some problem outside the 
Monroe Doctrine pops up, this problem 
be given the consideration it deserves, 
but that the name “Monroe Doctrine” 
be applied only when the facts will fit 
the molds created by the original author. 

The approach of its one hundredth 
birthday furnishes an excellent time to 
scrape off the veneers and get back to 
first principles. The Monroe Doctrine is 
not ready for scrapping, but it should be 
freed from all unnecessary ballast. 





Mr. William Pridham, of Alameda, 
one of the last of the original old pony 
express riders passed away recently. 
Pridham knew intimately William F. 
Cody and Kit Carson. 
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George Wharton James 


Poet, Scientist, Philosopher 


E have just received before go- 
\/ ing to press, announcement of 

the passing of Dr. George 
Wharton James. 
will be received with sadness and regret 
by thousands of people throughout the 
United States. Readers of the Overland 
Monthly and of the Out West Maga- 
zine especially will be sorry to know of 
the death of Dr. James. He had been 
for some days before his death resting in 
a sanitarium at St. Helena, his illness 
being of short duration only. Just prev- 
ious to being taken sick he was lecturing 
in the vicinity of the Bay region and only 
a few days ago visited the office of the 
Overland for a friendly chat and to con- 
fer with the staff regarding certain arti- 
cles he had in preparation for publica- 
tion in our columns. 











Dr. James was one of the best known 
writers and lecturers in the country. For 
years his home had been in Pasadena but 
he traveled extensively and in a sense 
was at home in every state in the union. 
No writer or explorer knew as well as 
he the Grand Canyon of Colorado, the 
Cliff Dwellings, the Painted Desert re- 
gion and the land of the Pueblo Indians. 
His geological, ethnological and archae- 
logical researches in California, Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, Arizona and New 
Mexico are considered most authentic by 
all scientists. 

As a writer of books, Dr. James has 
many volumes to his credit. Among the 
best known are the Missions and Mis- 
sion Indians of California, Picturesque 
Southern California, In and Around the 
Grand Canyon, Indian Basketry, How 
to Make Indian and other Baskets, the 
Indians of the Painted Desert Region, 


In and Out of the Old Missions, The 
Wonders of the Colorado Desert, 
Through Ramona’s Country, Little 


Journies to Strange Places and People, 
California Romantic and Beautiful, The 
Land of the Sky, Lake Tahoe, Our 
American Wonderlands, Reclaiming the 
Arid West, and many other publications 


This announcement. 


of like character. In addition Dr. James’ 
literary publications include such books 
as Tourist Guide to Southern California, 
The Lick Observatory, Nature Sermons, 
Scenic Mount Lowe, Exposition Mem- 
ories, House Blessing and Guest Book, 
Delight and Power in Speech, Singing 
Through Life with God, etc., etc. 

James had during his lifetime 
many important literary connections. He 
had been Associate Editor of The Crafts- 
man, Editor of the Out West Maga- 
zine before its consolidation with the 
Overland, literary editor of the Oakland 
Tribune. He contributed to many liter- 
ary and scientific magazines, lectured on 
literary, scientific and historical subjects 
and was much in demand as a platform 
speaker. Always Dr. James had been in- 
tensely interested in the problems of the 
American Indian and did much in the 
interest of the Red Man, even up to the 
day of his death. 

Months before the Overland Monthly 
began issuing in its present new form, 
Dr. James was taken into consultation 
on plans for developing a great western 
magazine that should give proper em- 
phasis, not alone to the literature of the 
West, but should feature as well the in- 
dustrial development of the country, the 
commercial growth, the scenic beauties 
and all the rest. In our first issue after 
the new plans were consummated, Dr. 
James wrote an article on the founding 
of the Overland Monthly and the his- 
tory of the Out West Magazine. He 
has been a contributor to the Overland 
magazine for many years and knew in- 
timately all of those who are still living 
who at any time had been connected with 
the magazine. In the July number he 
contributed an article on ““Ednah Aiken” 
and in August began a series of articles 
under title “Early Days and Writers of 
the Overland,” his August article being 
on “Ninetta Eames.” In October, Dr. 
James’ splendid story on “Clarence 
King” has attracted comment from many 
parts of the United States. 

At the time of his death Dr. James 
was at work upon a number of articles 
to have appeared in this magazine, in- 
cluding studies of John Muir, Edwin 
Markham, Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, 
Gertrude Atherton, Peter B. Kyne, 
Wallace Irwin, who at one time was 
editor of the Overland Monthly, Ina 
Coolbrith, Stewart Edward White, Am- 
brose Bierce and others. His death will 
be felt as a great loss to us. Hardly an 
issue of the magazine comes from the 
press without a series of splendid reviews 
of recent books by Dr. James. Such re- 
views will be found in this issue on 
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(Continued From Page 8) 

“Andy’s mud-plastered clothes hung 
from his frame in rags and tatters. A 
bloody bandage encircled his hatless 
head, his face was spattered with dried 
mud and streaked with clotted blood. 
Crowell’s smile faded as he detected a 
ghastly pallor beneath that facial coat- 
ing. 

“Boy, I'll bet you’ve got a tale to tell 
that’ll stand a man’s hair on end!” 

Andy smiled wearily. “Say, Grant, 
| won both them bets, didn’t 1?” 

“You sure did, Andy! We'll go to 
town tomorrow and I'l! settle up!” 

Darrel called his name and Crowell 
turned away. The marshall, who had 
been inspecting the contents of the open 
safe, looked up. 

“This here bullion, Grant—what do 
you—” he broke off, his eyes widening 
as he stared past Crowell. The latter 
whirled in time to see Andy, groping 
blindly for a support which did not ex- 
ist, crumple limply to the floor. 

“T told him so!” growled the marshal 
as they knelt beside the unconscious man. 
I seen he was all in, an’ i ordered him to 
go up to old Doc Wilkin’s an’ get fixed 
up—but nothin’ doin’! Grant, besides a 
groove in his scalp, he’s got a_ hole 
through him you could poke a broom 
handle through. Look!’ The marshal 
lifted a blood-soaked tatter of the fore- 
man’s shirt. ‘““That’s where it come out. 
hore like hell, didn’t it!” 

“God! Jack, that hole’s through a 
lung—or mighty close to it! The sooner 
we get him to the doctor the better!” 
Crowell turned to the anxious faces in 
the doorway. “Some of you boys rig 
up a sled from a pair of skis!” he or- 
dered. “And get a tarp, some rope and 
blankets—there’ll be plenty in the bunk- 
house, wherever that is.” A dozen men 
sprang away, eager to be of service, and 
sounds of sawing and hammering quick- 
ly arose. 

“He’s had a tough time, Grant,” the 
marshal informed Crowell. “He told me 
a little about it, comin’ up from town. 
Those devils trailed him plumb down 
into your camp! Your men nabbed the 
pair after they'd shot at him alongside 
your office. They came near gettin’ him 
up in the old workin’s. You see, he 
couldn’t travel them old holes in the 
dark, an’ his light made him a fine tar- 
get. Climbin’ down them long ladders, 
with nothin’ but death below if he drop- 
ped, he put out his light an’ went down 
by feel. Then they tried their damnedest 
to get him by droppin’ big rocks! The 
boy’s keen through hell, you bet!” 

Slumped in his chair, silent and gray 
of face, Austin listened to this recital of 
his hirelings’ doings, his eyes shifting 
uneasily from the still form on the floor 
to the hard, hostile faces glaring at him 
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through the doorway. Divining his 
thoughts, Darrel flung him a baleful 
glance. 

“You'd better be shakin’ in your 


boots!” he blazed. “Austin, if Andy’s 
done for, all the deputies I could swear 
in couldn’t keep you from swingin’ be- 
fore mornin’! Wait ’til you see Hecla, 
man—that town’s boilin’ tonight, I’m 
tellin’ you! Maybe it’ll tickle you to 
know I’ve already got eight of your 
twelve ore-stealin’ gun-fighters locked up 
in jail down there—an’ every one of 
them clamorin’ to turn State’s evidence! 
An’ here some more sweet news for you 
—there’s a Federal agent arrivin’ on to- 
morrow’s sleight from Thorne with a 
warrant for one J. B. Austin! You see, 
Uncle Sam’s sort of riled at the way 
you've been usin’ his mails to defraud in 
them stock-swindlin’ deals of yours. Aus- 
tin, you’ve sure run to the end of your 
rope in this camp!” 

Crowell had scarcely heard the mar- 
shal’s tirade. Anxiously feeling for the 
beat of his comrade’s heart, a sickening 
dread filled him when his bungling fin- 
gers failed to detect the slightest throb. 
In a2 surprisingly short time a rude sled, 
cushioned with canvas and blankets, was 
brought to the door. 

“Easy with him, boys!” Crowell warn- 
ed, as with nervous haste he slipped his 
arm beneath the limp form. 

“Grant, what about this here gold?” 
Darrel inquired for the second time. 

“To hell with the gold! Hand me 
another piece of rope, somebody, and 
we'll lash these blankets down. ‘That's 
the ticket!” 

“T reckon I'll put a strong guard over 
it,” decided the marshal. 

“Throw it over the dump if you like! 
wait, boys, this contraption’s got to have 
a hold-back rope at the hind end! That 
piece’ll do! Now we'll pack the whole 
thing out to the snow where she’I] slide. 
All ready!” A dozen huskies sprang to 
help. Darrel followed with his prisoner, 
a sullen, dangerous crowd trailing be- 
hind. 

Two hours later, bathed and_ ban- 
daged, Andy lay quietly between the 
clean sheets of Doc Wilkin’s little one- 
room, one-bed hospital. Crowell, cheered 
by the doctor’s verdict, sat beside him. 

“Nothing serious —nicked lung, 
scratch on scalp, over exhaustion, loss of 
blood—nothing to worry about,” the 
camp doctor had briefly diagnosed the 
case. “He'll be up and around in two 
weeks, full of the devil as ever!” 

It was almost midnight when the 
wounded man opened his eyes for the 
first time and smiled wanly up into 
Crowell’s tired, anxious face. 

“Grant,” he whispered faintly. 
“There’s a-goin’ to be two suns rise the 
day | go spook-huntin’ again without my 
gun!” 
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POETS AND THINGS 
Impertinent Comment on Contemporary 
Publications by the Poetry Editor. 

Imagery run riot. Imagery without 
rhyme or reason. ‘That seems to be the 
predominating note of the contemporary 
poets as expressed in the pages of the 
poetry periodicals of the month. The 
more far-fetched the imagery, the great- 
er the poet, with slight regard to what 
is said or implied. 

And how seriously they take them- 
selves, the majority of these poets. A 
moment’s mood is sufficient excuse for 
verse after verse, and all in the full con- 
fidence that everyone is interested. Some- 
how the Poetry Editor isn’t. When a 
sweet young thing declaims to the ex- 
tent of lines and lines that daffodils 
drive her mad, the Poetry Editor in- 
clines toward madness himself. It seems 
so futile. Why doesn’t she leave the 
bloomin’ things alone, and take up with 
buttercups or sun flowers or chrysanthe- 
manthemums ? 

In all the November periodicals that 
have come to his desk, the Poetry Editor 
finds scarce half a dozen POEMS. 
Plenty of verse, and some of it very 
good; but for the most part it is light 
stuff that sings itself away on the wind 
and is gone with its singing. And of the 
half dozen two at least are credited to 
that contemporary poet of hundreds of 
years ago—Patience Worth. 

* * * 

In the Step Ladder, official publication 
of The Order of Bookfellows, is given 
anew group of poems by this entity who 
gives her literary productions from the 
farther side of the veil. They come 
spontaneously through Mrs. John H. 
Curran as the channel. “In simplest 
fashion, with no trappings but normal 
repose, she speaks the words and rhythms 
with a fluency that taxes shorthand. 
Many of the poems presented this month 
we heard uttered in instantaneous re- 
sponse to suggested subjects.” 

The diction bears the mark of antiqui- 
ty. though it would be impossible to lo- 
cate the entity known as Patience Worth 
as of any definite period. “The subject 
matter indicates wide knowledge of 
lands and peoples. It is full of quaint 
philosophy. It has imagery which is vivid, 
delightful and sound. Witness her 
“My Bird of Hope.” 


Behold the wicker! I have hung it 

At the gateway of my heart. 

Yea, I have spread sweet grain 

And made soft sounds. 

Oh, you bird of hope, come hither! 

And the Poetry Editor would place 
her “The Fourth Dimension” as defi- 
nitely the best poem of the month. You'll 
find it well worth your while to buy a 
copy of the November “Step Ladder,” 
and read this for yourself. 
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“Palms” comes to us from Mexico, a 
new publication—the current number 
is the fourth of volume one—but one 
which is making earnest effort to bring 
contemporary verse to a higher standard. 
Somewhat of an innovation is the anon- 
ymous printing of the poems, the names 
of the writers appearing in the following 
number of the magazine. It occurs to 
the Poetry Editor that it would be some- 
what more to the point if the manu- 
scripts could be considered anonymously 
by the editors. Possibly a few of our 
much touted poets would find themselves 
very quickly in the discard. Editors—it 
is a shame to be forced to admit it!— 
are not infrequently swayed by expedi- 
ency in their selection of material. 

But to return to “Palms.” There 
seems little of distinction, in spite of 
much verse which would be passed as 
good. “Pizzicato.”’ perhaps, comes near- 
er attaining the mark than others. It is 
a delightful bit of fantasy, whimsical 
and yet with underlying seriousness. 


% * % * 


” 


In spite of not a few very well known 
names, “The Lyric West” for Novem- 
ber holds but little of real note. San 
Francisco’s artist-poet, Anne Bremer, 
has a distinctive bit, however, in her 
“Still Life;’ and Laura Belle Everett 
approaches poetry in her “The Man 
of One Poem.” 


* + * # 


The November “Wanderer” is not 
vet at hand, but the Poetry Editor is 
hoping he may find it a more colorful 
number than the last. That was very 
much like a “pleasant” day, with not 
sufficient of contrast. of light and shade, 
to make it memorable. However much 
we may object to verse such as that put 
forth in “Four” fer instance which deals 
with the darker currents of life; it must 
be admitted that poets of the caliber of 
H. Thompson Rich. W. H. Lench and 
David Grokowsky do bring in a richer, 
fuller chord in their singing. They are 
stirring up the depths, where the ephem- 
eral singing of the greater number scarce 
ruffles the surface. And possibly they are 
to be forgiven if they occasionally stir 
too deep and bring up a modicum of 
mud. 


‘ * *# 


“The Lariat” comes with its usual 
mixture of good and—well, let’s say me- 
diocre—verse. Verne Bright has a de- 
lightfully singing melody in “The 
Voice,” somewhat marred by the trite- 
ness of its closing. To Nannae Neal 
Springer (Jo Hartman) must be given 
the laurel, however, for her “Contrast.” 
This is one of those brief things of etch- 
ing-like quality which have real poetic 
value. 





(Continued on Page 42) 
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(Continued from Page 41) 

Herbert Bashford’s ‘Yosemite’ has 
just come to the Poetry Editor in bro- 
chure form. It is a poem which deserves 
for its inherent beauty wider distribution 
than it is apt to have. Bashford is an in- 
frequent singer these days, his time being 
given over to other pursuits than poetry, 
but when he does give forth a melody 
there is surety that it is time to stop and 
listen. 

In his final lines Bashford is at his 
best : 

“One little valley lake, enraptured 

holds 

Unwearied all its weight of stars! 

There is poetry. 

* % % * 

Apologies are due H. F. Ruthrauff for 
the mishandling of his two poems “The 
Midwatch,” and “Low Tide,” in the Oc- 
tober Overland. These two vivid pic- 
tures should have been given as a group 
under the title, “Old San Francisco 
Waterfront.” But they have had so 
much of favorable comment, even though 
so widely separated, that perhaps Mr. 
Ruthrauff will forgive us. 

Compositors have strange lapses at 
times. The one who set up the Novem- 
ber title page evidently was impressed 
by Jay Sigmund’s “Pearl Fisher,” for he 
made “Pearl Barker Hart” read “Pearl 
Fisher Hart,’”—and the proofreader 
passed it by! That wasn’t half so bad, 
however, as the error the proofreader 
caught. Blanden’s poem, “When Dark 
Days Come,” was titled by this erratic 
compositor, “When Wash Days Come.” 
The Poetry Editor is wondering if this 
compositor does the family washing on 
his days at home. 

But taking it altogether that No- 
vember number seems to have been well 
liked. Annice Calland’s “Desert Rat” 
has had, perhaps, the greatest commenda- 
tion among the poems, though several 
others closely follow. 





(Continued from Page 37) 

“If Today Be Sweet” is a good story. 
A man, a wine-maker, not believing in 
prohibition, stands firmly on the ground 
that since the measure has become a law 
the people must abide by it. The plot is 
concerned with the machinations of 
those who profited by the saloon element 
to revenge themselves upon him for his 
honorable stand. The love story though 
sweet is pale compared to the richness 
of Roedel’s story. How the secret still, 
jealousy, murder figure in the plot, what 
part Madaleno, Sanchez, Wintermute 
play in the tale must be left to the reader 
to find. Having begun the book he will 
not leave it until he has done so. 

But this is not only a good story. One 
doesn’t read far before realizing that 
Holt is not only an ambitious crook will- 
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ing to be a tool of a more venemous man 
to further his own ends. He is self-in- 
terest of all the world. His plot to un- 
dermine the reputation of that splendid 
citizen George Roedel becomes the de- 
structive evil of self-interest. Madalena, 
drawn with such sweetness and sympa- 
thy, the little trouble maker, one of the 
thwarted ones of the world, is Youth 
blindly seeking joy. She runs through 
the title like an insistent theme in a sym- 
phony, a bright figure, but so pathetic, 
so undirected. One feels happy with her 
and heartbroken for her almost in the 
same instant. Elizabeth, Hamilton, Rich- 
ard, the little mother and the several 
other well defined characters not only 
play a drama for our entertainment; 
they are Citizenship, Independence, Re- 
bellious youth, Weakness dwelling under 
government. Acting and reacting upon 
one another, interweaving and so modi- 
fying each other that a new vision of 
Democracy evolves before our eyes and 
we close the book with an increased 
faith in and love for the human family, 

Incidentally one of the most quotable 
passages (and there are many) is found 
on the jacket. “The test of a man’s cit- 
izenship is what he does with a law 
he doesn’t like!’”’ That note is sounded 
in many ways throughout the book. The 
pros and cons of the eighteenth amend- 
ment are incidental to that theme, but 
they are given ably, justly and with dis- 
crimination. 

Mrs. Aiken knows her politics and 
she knows her people. Her great heart 


uses the two to make a great book. 
—Emily B. Sheafe. 





TRAMP DAYS 

An announcement of interest is that of 
the publication of a new novel by the 
California author, Jim Tully, which will 
be brought out by a California publisher 
in January. 

“Tramp Days” is the title of the new 
Tully book and like Emmett Lawler, 
which accorded the author a place among 
the leading creators of a real American 
literature the book is colored of the 
writer’s own experiences in vagabondia. 
With the true instinct of the literary ar- 
tist Tully has spent several years on his 
second book and readers and critics are 
awaiting it with keen interest. 

Like Jack London, Tully goes beneath 
the surface of things and digs deep into 
life. He is fearless, one might almost 
call him brutal, but always there is beau- 
ty about his work. His recent work in 
the magazines indicates the rare mastery 
of English this gifted writer is acquir- 
ing. 

Rupert Hughes has called Tully “The 
American Gorky”. Surely, America needs 


a Gorky. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
ell,” she exclaimed. “You and I will 
get along famously, I’m sure.” 

When Slivers, assenting eagerly, had 
gone to phone the Judge, Marian pressed 
the sack of pearls into Bethell’s hand, 
and whispered: 

“Poor Slivers hasn’t been well since 
he nearly died of thirst; he thinks he’s 
rich. I want you to sell these pearls 
and give him the money, so he won’t 
realize he is only a poor sailor when his 
head is well again.” 

Bethell returned the sack to her with 
a smile. 

“T don’t doubt that Slivers, as you 
call him, is a poor sailor, for the only 
sailing he ever did was on his own steam 
yacht Rhada. Mr. Wallace Norris is 
one of the wealthiest young men in the 
State, and doubtless he will have these 
pearls made into a little keepsake for 
you rather than allow you to sell them. 
He’s a fortunate young man, a very 
fortunate young man.” And Bethell 
beamed on her with admiration in his 
eyes, as Marian stood in a daze; she 
could not think coherently. 

When Slivers returned she reproached 
him gently. 

“You might have told me,” she pout- 
ed. 

“Does it make any difference?” asked 
Slivers, anxiously. 

“N-no; not if you really and truly 
love me,” admitted Marian. 

“IT do, I do, more and more every 
minute, and always will,” promised 
Slivers, fervently. 

They were married that afternoon in 
Judge Clark’s office, and Slivers took 
Marian to live in that house of the cliff. 
Sometimes we run down to Tongareva 
on the yacht, lying there beside the sec- 
ond pier. Yes, she’s quite a sizeable 
boat. Me? Qh, I’m Slivers. 





LAST OFFICIAL MESSAGE OF 
GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


Under date of November 5, an an- 
nouncement regarding Indian affairs and 
signed by George Wharton James, went 
out from the Indian Board of Co-opera- 
tion, Inc., San Francisco. This referred 
to a decision affecting 20,000 Indians of 
California. This decision refused the 
petition of two Karok Indians who asked 
the court to grant an injunction against 
the Federal Power Commission com- 
pelling them to refuse to grant a license 
to the Electro-Metals Company which 
permitted the construction of a dam in 
the Klamath River. 

It was held by the Indians that the 
United States has never yet extinguished 
the Indian’s right of occupancy to the 
lands affected. The injunction was de- 
nied and the Indians given permission to 
amend their pleadings. 
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IF CHRIST SHOULD COME 


If He should come again 

As on that Wonder Morning 

Far and dim 

To dwell with men; 

And if it be as then 

That scanty room is found 

For humble Guest— 

Then guide Him to the stable 

Of my breast 

And lay Him 

In the manger of my heart 

All meanly swathed, 

For I have need of Him. 
—John Brayton. 





(Continued from Page 21) 
thumping against my brand-new ribs. 

But my heart was the heart of Hal 
Hayden, and it beat for Ray Stannard 
alone. There was no longer any dear 
charmer but Ray. Had I not given my 
life for her, in that terrible automobile 
accident ? But— Horrible thought! Was 
I coming back a tomcat? 

“T love you, Ray!” came in a strangely 
familiar voice. I tried to see her be- 
loved face. “Why haven’t they lights 
here? If I could only see you! 

I struggled and fought toward a dim, 
dawning light. ‘There was a crash of 
wood, a shattering of glass, cries. Then 
down, down! I came to earth. 

“Wha—What’s the matter?” I cried, 
struggling up from where I lay on the 
greensward of Golden Gate Park, in the 
moonlight. Anne was not there, nor had 
been—I had been away—to return a 
man. 

“Oh, Hal!” whimpered a dearly loved 
voice. 

Ray had my hand, was kissing it and 
crying over it. A man who looked as if 
he might be a doctor rose from his 
knees, and turning, spoke to a group of 
men standing near. ‘There was a rank 
smell of gasoline; the air was heavy 
with it. ‘The doctor turned back, pushed 
me flat, and remarked casually. 

“Not much amiss—a rib or two, and 
a wrenched shoulder. You're the only 
one that was injured. It beats all how 
everyone escaped being killed. I’ve sent 
for the ambulance to take you to the 
hospital—” 

“To my house, Doctor,” said Ray. 

I swapped hands with Ray; I kissed 
her cold little fingers. 

“We'll stop on the way for a minis- 
ter,” I said, speaking to the doctor. And 
then, beginning where I had left off, ear- 
lier in the evening: “Ray—Miss Stan- 
nard—will you—?” I had lost my self- 
esteem. Reincarnated, I was humbly 
begging that Ray accept me as a Christ- 
mas gift now—and all the years after. 
“Oh, my darling, will you?” 

“IT will,” Ray responded, firmly. 
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A Six Months’ Subscription 
for only 25 cents 
(This Is % the Regular Price) 


An Army of Boys 


More Than 400,000 Strong 


are regular readers of THE BOYS’ MAG- 
AZINE. This army is gaining recruits 
every day because this splendidly illus- 
trated magazine contains just the sort of 
reading every red-blooded American boy 
wants. The very best stories, both serial 
and short, by the world’s best writers. 
Special departments devoted to Radio, 
Mechanics, Electricity, Athletics, Physical 
Training, Stamp Collecting, Amateur 
Photography, Cartooning, etc., etc. Beau- 
tiful big pages with handsome covers in 
colors. A big lot of jokes and comic 
drawings. 

We give away $132.00 in Cash Prizes 
for the best amateur short stories, draw- 
ings, cartoons, articles on radio, mechan- 
ics, electricity, etc. There is no reason 
why YOUR boy should not win some of 
these cash prizes. These Prize Contests 
are continuous and each issue of THE 
BOYS’ MAGAZINE gives full particulars 
regarding them. 

Just think of it! A SIX MONTHS’ sub- 
scription for only 25 CENTS. Surely you 
would like to invest this small amount in 
giving your boy, or boy friend, six solid 
months of pleasure, entertainment and 
instruction. 

Remit in stamps if more convenient. 


On Sale at all Newstands, 10c a Copy. 


7252 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 

I enclose 25 cents for a six months’ trial 
subscription to THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
as per your special half price offer. Enter 
my subscription promptly and send me 
my first copy of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
by return mail. 

You agree to return my 25c at once 
should I not be more than pleased with 
THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 


My name is 


My address is 


(Please write plainly) 











A trial treatment, together 
with my booklet on Obesity, 
as well as my special “PAY- 
WHEN-REDUCED” offer sent 
FREE on request. 

practising physician and 
have successfully treated thousands of pa- 
tients for fat reduction without subjecting 
them to change of diet or unnecessary exer- 
cise. My patients have often reduced at the 
rate of a pound a day, and are today in bet- 
ter health than ever before. Let me send you 
more proof at my expense. 

DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician, State 





I am a licensed 


New York, 286 Fifth Ave., N. ¥., Desk E-53 
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“Yes; and I can afford to have golden 
oak furniture upholstered with green 
velours for my living room. I am going 
to have a piano lamp near my reading 
table. It will be one of those gorgeous 
Turkish affairs of perforated brass with 
a deep fringe of gold beads. I will ar- 
range the golden oak library shelves back 
of the stove, the same as if it were a 
chimney. A box couch, plenty of cush- 
ions, some rockers, and a Morris chair, 
will make my sitting room very cosy.” 

“We must find a pretty frieze of 
roses and butterflies for your bedroom 
and, of course, your twin beds and other 
furniture will be in ivory enamel,” com- 
mented the mother. 

“We must not forget the water lily 
border for the bathroom wall of sea- 
green—nor the ecru, brown and cobalt 
blue cretonne to make a lambrequin for 
the sewing room window. I’ve calcu- 
lated that there will be enough paints 
left from the stairway to finish the sew- 
ing room and do the wall of the store- 
room downstairs. The white enamel 
odds and ends will finish up the other 
woodwork. The only excess I'll have 
will be the floor paints and those will 
come in handy later,” declared Annette 
as they reached home. 

The excitement and work entailed in 
building and occupying the tank house 
carried Annette well into the fourth 
school year. It was near holiday time be- 
fore she was fully established in her new 
quarters. Then a new set of troubles 
began. 

Mrs. Burton’s set of girls and women 
called the first Saturday afternoon An- 
nette held an “At Home.” Mrs. Hitch- 
cock and her following were conspicuous 
by absence. All the details of finish and 
decoration of the house itself were talked 
over. The price of each piece of furniture 
carefully estimated, and there were bets 
as to how soon the mortgage would be 
foreclosed and the property put up for 
sale. 

Hints and innuendos brought insults 
and personal annoyance to Annette. Fin- 
ally the town constable gave her an ivory 
police whistle, and advised her to make 
vigorous use of it in case of need. For 
several evenings afterward he stood 
around the postoffice window and told 
the crowd what he had done. 


On the Saturday following Annette’s 
first At Home, two young rowdies sud- 
denly appeared at the tank house. Af- 
ter a surly greeting they brushed past 
Annette, and rushed up the first flight 
of stairs. Fortunately the wind had 
blown the sitting room door shut, and 
it had a spring lock. 

“How dare you intrude upon me like 
this. What do you want?” demanded 
Annette, shaken with fright and anger. 

“You'll soon find out what we want. 
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CHRISTMAS STORIES 


CALL OF THE WILD - 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL - 


MERRIMEG- - - - 


and humor for six-year-olds 


POEMS—Pocket 


Eight volumes boxed - 


POEMS—Leather Edition - 


in this attractive form. 


609 MISSION STREET 


When we get through there won’t be 
much left of this tank house. We're 
onto your game, and won’t stand for it 
any longer,”’ retorted the bolder of the 
two, as they started for the balcony. 
They paid no attention when ordered to 
leave the premises. 

Annette ran into the yard and blew a 
shrill and continuous blast with the po- 
lice whistle. 

It was not until the intruders heard 
the motorcycle of the constable that they 
came pell mell down the stairs. In the 


HOLIDAY GIFT SUGGESTION 


FICTION 


A number of stories, some of which have never appeared in book 
form, all permeated with the spirit of Christmas - - 


GREEN WILLOW—Japanese Fair Tales, retold - 
The magic of old Japan has been caught in this book so appropri- 
ately, and delicately illustrated in color by Warwick Gable - $2.50 


Edition in L 


‘Three volumes, leather bound, boxed - : - - 


December, 1923 


By Jacob Riis 


$1.75 
By Jack London 





A special holiday edition of Jack London’s greatest story beautifully 
illustrated in color by Paul Branson - - - - 


$2.00 


JUVENILE 


$1.75 
By James 


By Charles Dickens - 


By William Brown 


Here we have a modern Arabian Nights full of delightful fancy 


- $2.00 


SETS 


-ather - 


By John Masefield 
- $12.00 


Containing the poet’s most famous work, in handy size and fine 
leather binding, these volumes will appeal to every lover of Mase- 
field as an especially companionable set of little books. 


By Sara Teasdale 
$6.00 


This special leather bound edition of three of Sara Teasdale’s im- 
portant books, “Flame and Shadow,” “Rivers to the Sea,” and 
“Love Songs,” is designed especially for the holiday season. Her 
many admirers will welcome this opportunity to secure her poems 


AT ALL BOOK STORES OR FROM 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


meantime Annette had fastened all of 
the windows and locked all but the outer 
door. The constable lost no time in plac- 
ing both culprits under arrest. Before 
they could offer resistance he had grab- 
bed each by the arm and was marching 
them off to be locked up. 

Realizing that she would have to ap- 
pear as a witness, Annette begged the 
constable to release the accused upon 
their promise not to repeat the offense. 

(Continued in January) 
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This Interesting World 


Sometimes I cAm Glad That I Live In It 











T’ is an interesting world. Let’s talk 

it over. In spite of a tendency to re- 

gard the noises of our own time as 
the first echoes of the clap of doom, a 
tendency which has been repeated from 
remote ages, there is likewise a most 
heartening disposition to sit down to- 
gether and discuss matters in general and 
in particular. A free discussion of what 
ails the world has in itself the seeds of 
healing, quite apart from the question of 
any solution. 

The times have been out of joint at 
various stages. Hamlet discovered them 
so. From the Elizabethan drama and 
the Spectator down through the New 
England Lyceum and Chautauqua to the 
newspaper column, society has been ap- 
plying osteopathic treatments with more 
or less success. 

Our modern spirit goes still farther. 
Instead of reading respectfully the com- 
ments of the Spectator, over the tea-cups 
or listening to Jacques’ philosophy from 
across the footlights, everybody takes a 
hand. Our most conservative magazines 
welcome the intimate discussion of ques- 
tions large and small by unknown 
writers. Where dukes and diplomats 
have failed to end war, a king’s ransom 
(a small king, of course, and kings are 
not worth much nowadays, anyway) is 
offered to the man in the street to devise 
a bullet-proof plan. 

In spite of class and racial antagon- 
isms, in spite of sectional jealousies and 
clashes of authority, the spirit that in- 
creasingly pervades our present time is 
one of mutual interest and desire to take 
a hand and help work out the question. 

The outposts of the community have 
been extended. Once, all but the natives 
of the city or state were Barbarians or 
Outlanders, and in danger of violence. 
This spirit lingered in civilized commun- 
ities long after its outward signs had 
vanished. 


In traveling over the roads of our 
country, now the traveller sees, ““Wel- 
come to our city,” upon entering a town 
and, “Come again,” upon leaving it. Of 
course it is advertising, but it is adver- 
tising upon a co-operative basis and with 
a background of good-will and hospi- 
tality. 

Like the hand-clasp of the salesman 
or the thank you written on a receipted 
bill, it may be good for business, but 
even more, it is good for friendliness. 








AN OPEN LETTER TO EX- 
PRESIDENT JAMES 
MONROE 


Dear James: 

They folded it away, declaring it 
worn out, 

And now it’s come into its own, 
for joy I want to shout. 
Though foreign statesmen said, 
“Home, James,” our flag is 

still unfurled, 

And your wise doctrines, yours and 
his,* is carrying ‘round the 
world. 

Gratefully yours, 
Uncle Sam 


L. E. 


*John Quincey Adams 




















The commingling of people from dif- 
ferent sections and with different cus- 
toms brings a clearer understanding of 
one another’s problems and leaves less 
room for prejudices and misunderstand- 
ings. 


We are tending raore and more in 
many directions, toward the speaking of 
a common language. The truck driver, 
the motorist, the traffic cop, even the 





man digging a ditch in the street, some- 
times, almost the pedestrian, have an 
Esperanto which all alike use and under- 


stand, and so meet and pass without 
clash or disturbance. 
We have Community Chests and 


Community Drives; one school “adopts” 
another to see that every child 
there has a happy Christmas. When a 
calamity visits one city every country on 


school 


the earth’s circumference is its neighbor 
to offer sympathy and assistance. Per- 
haps these are only extensions of the 
Christmas spirit around the calendar, but 
they tend to encourage the custom of 
talking over our problems instead of 
fighting over them. 

This valuable custom of talking things 
over has an especial advantage in that it 
implies at least to some extent, the habit 
of thinking, and thought upon any sub- 
ject is worth while, it only as an exer- 
cise. ‘he world is full of a number of 
things, many of them pleasant and most 
of them interesting, even though the in- 
terest may sometimes be painful. An in- 
terest in common, though it be only a 
common thought, helps toward a better 
understanding. 

It has seemed to me that one of the in- 
teresting things in this very interesting 
world and one that will make it increas- 
ingly interesting, is this growing spirit of 
co-operation, and that in the spirit of 
talking things over we might discuss the 
matter in these columns. 

What instances of co-operation have 
you noticed; in what direction does the 
spirit seem to be extending; or in what 
regard might it profitably be extended? 
What are the most promising indica- 
tions? 

Of course it is entirely possible that I 
may be mistaken in this matter; perhaps 
we are progressing backward. Evidences 
of this sort would be interesting and— 
stimulating, perhaps. 


IDA CLAIRE 








This department under the title, “This Interesting World,” will be continued from,"onth to month. Contributions in- 


tended for this department should be in our hands by the eighth of each month. These articles, essay, observation or critique, 


should be brief and timely, of approximately three hundred words each. 
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The VOS@ Grand 


needs no introduction to those 
who understand — real piano 
values. Its reputation is world- 
' wide, and is based upon genera-~ 
© tions of scientific piano con- 
§ struction. Investigate its re- 
i markable quality and its low 
price before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparison 
Write for our beautifully illus- 
lustrated catalogue and easy 

payment plan. 

VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
189 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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All Outdoor Sports Ideal Summer Climate 
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Happy Days 
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Life and Energy 
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AMBASSADOR 


LOS ANGELES 
cA Resort in the Heart of a Great City 


Not a dull day throughout the year—waried 
entertainments every day and evening 
for the entertainment of our guests 


27-acre Park. Open Air Plunge. Splendid Golf 
Course. Tennis Courts. Bowling Greens. 
Horseback Riding. Miniature Golf Course (on 
grounds). Picnics. Motion Picture Theatre. 
Daily Concerts, and the famous “Cocoanut 
Grove” for dancing every evening. 


Large and Convenient Garage on Grounds 


The Rates Are Moderate 
Write for Chef's Booklet of 


California Recipes and Information 


THE ALEXANDRIA 
Is Los Angeles’ leading downtown hotel 


Many improvements have modern- 
.ized this great hotel, making it the last 
word in comfort and service. 
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(Continued from Page 35) 
tin?” asked Hal. 

“Of course I did. Here he is.”” Mar- 
tin flung loose a coil of rope from the 
pommel of his saddle. “We knows all 
about it. “The .marshal told us _ but 
o’course we didn’t start sonner than you 
said as when we was to take the trail. 
The parson and the county clerk and the 
coroner is all here too, and lynch my legs 
if thar ain’t the Wild Rose.” 

He turned to Hal. “The judge never 
likes to have ladies in the court so yuh 
better take the Wild Rose up the road 
a piece.” 

“Who do you expect to hang, Mr. 
Martin?” 

“That thar half-breed, o’course.”’ 

“He’s not the man,” said Hal. 

Fat Martin dropped the rope in aston- 
ishment. 

“Then what in hell was he doing at 
the rancho and what did he shoot at yer 
for?” 

“He thought he was shooting in de- 
fense of his life. It was a frameup to 
have us kill each other.” 

“There’s work for the judge here,” 
said Fat Martin, drawing up the rope 
and looking at the marshal. 

“You're lookin’ at a man who deserves 
lynching,” said Hal. 

“Tl ain’t done nothing,” whined the 
marshal, stricken with fear at the atti- 
tude of the men. 

“State the facts, Hal,” said Martin. 

“You have all observed the attitude 
of this low down piece of humanity to- 
wards the Wild Rose. He admits that 
she is a secondary consideration to her 
lands and timber and cattle. He has a 
wife and child back in the states. Big 
John and I know too much about his 
past life. We are detrimental to his ne- 
farious schemes, so he set us against each 
other at the rancho in the hope that we 
would kill each other, and took a shot 
at me when he thought I had killed the 
Indian.” 

There was an ominous silence, then a 
sound like the snar! of wolves. 

“Give him a scare,” whispered Hal to 
Martin. 

“Let the judge get to work, men!” 
cried Fat Martin. 

The men and deputies closed in on 
the marshal, who yelled with fright as 
they yanked him from his saddle. 

Martin drew a noose round his neck 
and threw the other end of the rope over 
a limb of the oak tree. 

“Don’t let them do it!” cried Leo- 
nora, hiding her face in her hands. 

“That will do, Mr. Martin,” cried 
Hal. “We don’t want such a thing as 
the lynching of a town official hanging 
over us. Let it be ‘over the hill and 
down the trail’ for him. We'll shoot him 
out of the county.” 

“Yer right, Gentleman Hal! as yer 
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always is!’”’ said Fat Martin, who loosed 
the noose from the marshal’s neck, while 
the men hustled him into his saddle. 
They all mounted their horses and sur- 
rounded him. 

“Marshal,” said Fat Martin, “we’s 
goin’ ter give yuh a chance fer yer life. 
Yuh can take fifty yards but we’s all 
good shots. Open up, men. Let him 
through. Now hit the trail. Skedadle!” 


The marshal dug the spurs into his 
horse and dashed down the road. The 
men pursued for a hundred yards send- 
a hail of bullets after him, aimed as near 
as nossible without hitting; and the cere- 
mony of ousting the marshal was accom- 
plished to the thunder of hoofs and rat- 
tle of fire arms in an atmosphere of dust 
and the smell of burnt powder. 

“Wal! I reckon we won't 
more of him round these diggins,” said 
Martin when he returned from his 
sweat-compelling exercise. He was much 
concerned to see Gentleman Hal sprink- 
ling water from Big John’s hat on the 
face of the minister who had fainted. 
He looked askance at the county clerk, 
whereupon that official approached Hal 
with a documentary looking paper. 

“Tt’s yer license,” he whispered. “TI 
think the parson will come out all right.”’ 

Hal hoped that Leonora had not heard 
as he hid the paper in his pocket, but a 
flush that he could not read, mantled her 
cheek. 

“Take me away!” she pleaded. 

“Gentlemen,” said Hal with much 
tact, “the Wild Rose and I were dis- 
cussing some affairs of the rancho when 
interrupted by the marshal. I beg you 
will excuse us if we ride up the road 
away towards Heaven, and bring the 
discussion to a conclusion. In a quarter 
of an hour we desire you to follow...” 

“Good luck to you, Gentleman Hal,” 
they shouted in unison at a prearranged 
signal from Fat Martin, as Hal and the 
Wild Rose disappeared around a bend 
of the road. 


see no 


VIL. 

They all dismounted and lounged 
under the trees while Fat Martin re- 
lated tales of Hal’s exploits. 

“Gentleman Hal,” he said, “can plug 
the bull’s eye as squar’ as he deals.” 

“You’re a pretty fair shot yourself, 
Fat,” said the coroner. 

“C’ course!” snorted Martin. “Any 
fat man with kidney feet has got ’er be!” 

At the specified time they prepared to 
follow Gentleman Hal and the Wild 
Rose, but found the minister too faint 
to ride. 

“Coroner,” said Fat Martin, “it’s yer 
ficial duty ter stay with the parson, 
in case he passes in his chips, yer’ll not 
have far to ride. Big John’ll stay with 
yuh!” 


“All right, Fat. 


Get back as soon as 
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you can with some kind of conveyance,” 
called the coroner after the receding 
Martin. 

The sun was going down in mellow 
glory, bathing the pine trees on the ridge 
in yellow haze, when a turn of the road 
led the party into view of Heaven. The 
cross on the little chapel on a hill in the 
center of the rough mining village, was 
limned against the golden sky. At the 
door two horses were standing. 

“We've trailed ’em right up to the 
church,” cried Fat Martin, as they clat- 
tered up the stony street and dismount- 
ing, were met by Gentleman Hal, the 
Wild Rose, and the minister. 

“You're just in time, Fat. I want you 
for best man, and Cocky Thompson will 
give the bride away.” 





RUBBISH 
Today 
I watched a toothless hag 
Groping feverishly 
With a hooked iron rod, 
In the foul refuse 
Of the city's dump. 


Her frayed garments 

And her sallow countenance 
Harmonized weirdly 

With her surroundings 

As the color of a worm 
Matches old wood, 


Her shriveled lips 
Bore a cynical sneer, 
Like the grin 

Of a dying corpse. 


And constantly she muttered, 
As she jabbed this way and that, 
“ae os aes 6 

Men always cast aside 

That of which they tire? 

While women hide it 


To cry over? ‘ 
Jay G. Sigmund, in 


“Pinions” 





‘Rejected “Poems 


Nine times out of ten there is a 
reason—other than the personal bias 
of the editor—for the return of your 
manuscript. If your “stuff” is not 
landing, I may be able to tell you why. 








My criticism is thorough, 
thetic, constructive. It is given 
the editorial as well as the poetic 
standpoint. If your has real 
poetic quality it is worth putting into 
real poetic form—it may be only a 
minor fault which is holding it back. 
I can help you build it to perfection. 

Fee—4c per line; 
fee per poem Special 
rates for poems of unusual 
length. Fees for revision of 
book manuscript quoted on 
application. 


HARRY NOYES PRATT 


2032 Clinton Avenue 
Alameda, California 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
usually in short stories. You may not 
like her poem in this issue, but you will 
remember it. Mrs. Chase is likewise a 
Californian, with residence in Los An- 
geles. 

MARIE DRENNAN is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of English at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, of Deleware, Ohio; a short story 
writer—she was a prize-winner in the 
Scripps-McRae All-Ohio contest last 
year—and a playwright. She won, in 
1921, the Van de Water prize for poetry 
at Ohio State University. After reading 
her “Rondel” in this issue you will wish 
to see more of her verse. 

WINIFRED GRAY STEWART has 
made her home in Monrovia, California, 
although she is a native of Massachu- 
‘ setts. Her poems have found place in 
MeClures, the Lyric West, and The 
Wanderer. Since Mrs. Stewart is only 
twenty-one she should—with the splen- 
did promise of her verse—make for her- 
self secure place among the California 
poets. 

GLADYS WILMOT GRAHAM has 
appeared in “Poetry; A Magazine of 
Verse,” the Lyric West, Ihe Wanderer, 
and many another publication. She is a 
resident of San Francisco and is at pres- 
ent directing the destinies—as its presi- 
dent—of the California Poetry Club. 
ARTHUR W. BEER gives his address 
as Washington, D. C. Aside from that 
Overland has no information. 





(Continued from Page 28) 
heart.”” You observed that he instantly 
recognized me, in spite of all that hap- 
pened to him at our hands....How- 
ever we have not yet finished. He must 
be accompanied to the end of the road, 
lest, by chance, some evil befall 
him....” he added with charming in- 
geniousness. 

And, at a distance, they escorted the 
professor to the nearest cab station. 





BRET HARTE DAY 


The opening meeting of the San Francisco 
branch, League of American Penwomen, at 
the Fairmont Hotel October 27, was a de- 
cided success. Mrs. George McGowan was 
in charge of program with the new presi- 
dent, Mrs. Frederick H. Colburn presiding. 
Tables were set for some two hundred mem- 
bers and guests. There were responses by 
a considerable number of prominent mem- 
bers in the form of quotations from Bret 
Harte’s works. A monologue was given with 
Josephine Wilson symbolizing Minerva, and 
Mrs. Minna McGauley as reader. Songs of 
long ago were rendered by Miss Leigh O’Sulli- 
van, with Miss Marie Dillon, harpist. A 
Poppy dance directed by Miss Lenore Peters, 
attended by fairy maidens and harp accom- 
paniment was especially attractive. Mr. 
Winifred Scott spoke on The Great Out- 
doors and Art Inspiration, and Arthur H. 
Chamberlain on the Romance and Literature 
of the Bret Hart Country. The souvenir 
programs were complimentary from the 
Overland Monthly. 


BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


ec AVE NOTHING IN YOUR HOME THAT YOU 

DO NOT KNOW TO BE USEFUL, OR BELIEVE 
TO BE BEAUTIFUL,” SAID WILLIAM MORRIS, THE 
MASTER CRAFTSMAN. IT IS THE GOLDEN RULE 
FOR FURNISHING ARTISTIC HOMES. 

MACEY SECTIONAL BOOKCASES ARE ADAPTED 
TO THIS IDEA. THEY POSSESS THE BEAUTY OF THE 
OLD MASTER DESIGNS, BUT ADD THE PRACTICAL 
ADVANTAGE OF BEING SECTIONAL. THEY MAY BE 
BUILT UP AND ADDED TO, RE-ARRANGED, TAKEN 
APART OR EASILY MOVED ABOUT. THEY ARE DE- 
SIGNED NEVER TO LOSE THEIR SYMMETRY AND 
CHARM NO MATTER WHAT THE ARRANGEMENT. 


MACEY BOOKCASES DO NOT LOOK SECTIONAL 
—BUT THEY ARE 


Catalog No. 222 J. M.J.will give full information. 


Write to us. 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


985 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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